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From the very first blue-prints, our cars are designed for your safety and peace-of-mind 


Imagination meets 
emergencies before they arise: 
it conceives safeguards 

in the engineer’s mind, 

draws them into the plans, 


builds them into cars for you. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation is responsible for 
many of the most important 


safety features in today’s cars. 





Imagination finds ways to make cars 
safer. It foresees the driving condi- 
tions you will meet, and engineers pro- 
tection into the very design of our cars. 


That’s why so many of the most 
important safety features have been 

ioneered in Plymouth, Dodge, De 
Soto and Chrysler cars. And why these 
four have always been known as un- 
usually safe cars to drive. 

On the first Chrysler, imagination 
introduced 4-Wheel Hydraulic Brakes 
—new protection to match the new 
power and liveliness of that car. It 
pioneered the All-Steel Body to give 
you confidence on crowded streets and 
high-speed highways. 


wo SAFETY 


IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
SEE 


(MAGINATION 





HOW IT PROTECTS YOU 
=» 





The same practical imagination 
worked out a better view of the road 
for the driver, easier control of wheel 
and brakes. It engineered a depend- 
able, measured margin of safety into 
the vital parts of all our cars. 


As you might expect, imagination 
has engineered still further safety fea- 
tures into our new cars ... New-Type 
Hydraulic Brakes that provide more 
control with easier foot pressure . . . 
Safety-Rim Wheels designed to prevent 
accidents due to tire blowouts. Both 
are exclusive on the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! ... The Music of 
Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world's most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Alrtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge J 
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job-Rated Trucks Ollite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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They dig a lake to float 
a boat that never sails 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HB ioc that placid lake is a gold 
mine busily at work. At the spot 
picked by experts, miners dig a lake 
and build a dredge on it. Then gravel 
is scooped up from the lake bottom, 
the gold separated, and the worthless 
gravel dumped out of the way. 

The toughest job is to get rid of the 
gravel. Conveyor belts were tried but 
the gravel is so wet it slipped down 
faster than the moving belt could carry 
it wp and away. 

Before the war B.F.Goodrich 
engineers began work on some method 


of solving the problem. They built a 
trough of boards, inclined as the belt 
is, in use, and poured whitewash into 
it, studying the travel of the white- 
wash down the slope. 

Gradually they developed a pattern 
of belt surface —a series of ridges — 
which held the gravel but let the water 
run off to the sides. 


A belt was built with this surface 
pattern, tried, and worked perfectly. 
The grooves last the full life of the belt. 
This new B.F. Goodrich “Riffle Top” 
belt, as it has been named, is now at 


work in gold mines and other work 
where wet, slippery material must be 
carried up steep grades. It will make 
many mining and construction jobs 
cheaper, more efficient—typical results 
of B.F.Goodrich research and the 
reason it pays to find out what im- 
provements B.F.Goodrich has made 


- since the war in any rubber product 


you use. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Yes, you! And you—and you—! All over America, motorists are asking: 
"Which oil do you use im your own car?” And throughout the nation, 
3 out of 5 of these experts answer: “I use Macmillan in my car!”* Try it. 
Get in on this All-American quiz game. Ask your expert! 


“Why pO YOU USE MACMILLAN IN 


YOUR CAR?” Well, there are lots of rea- 


sons, Macmillan Ring-Free oil is. guar- 
anteed to remove bard carbon, That cuts 
down repair bills. It is a clinging, pene- 
trating oil, That means your car will run 
smoother, longer. 





Best for the experts—BEST FOR 
you! String along with the experts—in- 
dependent service station owners, garage 
men. Look for the Macmillan sign in your 
neighborhood. Drive in. Expect a big 
difference in performance with the oil 
that cleans as it lubricates. 





“In my own car, I WANT THE BEST!” 
The oil that’s different! The only oil re- 
fined by Macmillan’s exclusive, patented 
process. Fights heat. Resists pressure. That 


- slick, tough, oily film keeps a motor run- 


ning free and easy. Prove it in your car... 





Next time you drain your crankcase, 

refill with Macmillan. Or if you're just 
between drains and need to add a quart, 
make it Macmillan...even a ceed makes 
a difference! 


©1946 u.P.c. 


Throughout the nation ef 040 01, of these dealers* inp 


"“ USE MACMILLAN IW CHR 


Based on actual reports from thousands of independent dealers who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other brands of cil. 











NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


‘I Met the Poor Devils’ 

My deepest, sincerest gratitude for pub. 
lishing the letter, “It Happened at Lichfield” 
(Newsweek, April 8). I wasn’t in Lichfield 
myself though I was:in a minor guardhouse 
in England. Before being incarcerated, I had 
met several of the poor devils who had been 
there and were then on their way to the front 
with long sentences hanging over their heads, 
It was difficult to get these men to talk, but I 
heard their stories, told vacuously and hope- 
lessly, pitiful, pathetic tales that shriveled my 
soul with their lurid horror. 


R. D. TrIPeLe 














Albany, N. Y. 
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Alcoholics Awarded 

Do your trending soothsayers see any sig- 
nificance in the fact that both Academy Os- 
cars for the best male movie performances of 
1945* went to actors portraying characters 





Wide World 
Frank Fay with toy rabbit kin of Harvey 





who were hopeless alcoholics (NEWSWEEK, 
March 18)? Not t mention Frank Fay and 


Harry McGuire& 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


LAL 


Our soothsayers take hope from the fact 
that Harvey, at least, was never seen drunk. 


ows 


The EM’s Army ) 
Recently I have noticed articles in NEws- 
WEEK, as in magazines and newspapers 
throughout the nation, in which GI’s bitterly 
condemn the so-called “caste system” in the 
Army, together with the abuse of privilege 
by officers. These men are quick to point out 
the necessity of shortening the gap between 
officers and enlisted men. They advocate 
higher pay for EM, elimination of the marks 
of discipline such as saluting, saying “Sir” or 
(Continued on Page 6) 


*Ray Milland in “The Lost Weekend, ”” and James 
Dunn in “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 











‘Index this Issue——page 19 
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Long Distance 
is catching up too 
















More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we've still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 
pre-war service. 


Once we catch up with that, we'll keep right on 
going and try to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SPECIALIZED BANKING . . . Both as to resourcés and abil- 
ity to serve the public, the banks are today in the best position in their history 
to meet the specialized needs of business, large and small .. . The experience 
a of the war has developed new industrial processes—we might almost say, new 


industries. We face an age of specialization, highly developed techniques, 


Om Sig Aig ovmstiba MF# 
“ 


and perhaps narrower margins of profit .. . This means that customers will 
require from banks a high degree of accurate knowledge of what business 
is and the kind of financial help each particular business needs. For 42 
years the officers of Bankers Trust Company have been selected and trained 


' 


to render highly specialized service from the customer’s viewpoint. _ 


: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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e@ Smart pup! And the point is clear. New Kelly tires, 
with improved tread design and tougher rubber, are 
built to give you even better all-around performance 
than the pre-war Kellys you have valued so much. 

The evidence is piling up. Actual driving records 
show that Amencan-made rubber and improved 


_ 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
92 YEARS— 
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‘Get the Point?” 


manufacturing methods yield longer, safer mileage. 
And you can be sure that our engineers and tre 
builders always use the same care and craftsmanship 
that have kept Kellys dependable for 52 years. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND MARYLAND 
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The ‘‘Bottle Bacillus” 
(Pityrosporum ovale) 
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Don’t Ignore Nature’s Warning! 
it may be the Infectious Type! 


Funny, isn’t it, that the man who over- 
looks nothing when it comes to getting 
ahead in business, and who gets upset 
about the slightest rattle in his motor, is 
often the same bird who pooh-poohs that 
telltale shower of flakes and scales on his 
coat shoulder? 

The first thing he knows he may be in 
for a mean and troublesome case of intec- 
tious dandruff . . . and can it be mean and 
troublesome! 

* Listerine Antiseptic — Quick! 
Don’t scorn Nature’s warnings! Persistent 
flakes and scales and itching often indi- 
cate the presence of infectious dandruff. 
Get started at once with Listerine Anti- 
septic and fingertip massage . . . the easy, 
dclightful home treatment that has helped 
so many. It tackles an infectious settilon. 
as infections should be tackled—with an- 
tiseptic action, 

Make it a part of your regular shampoo 


Bright about 
his business... 


and, if you do not see rapid improvement, 
follow the treatment twice a day, or often- 
er. The same treatment, used twice a day 
in clinical tests, brought complete dis- 
appearance of, or marked improvement 
in, symptoms of dandruff to 76% of dan- 
druft sufferers within 30 days. 


Kills ‘** Bottle Bacillus” 


Listerine Antiseptic gives scalp and hair a 
cool, antiseptic bath which kills millions 
of germs, including the stubborn ‘‘bottle 
bacillus”. 

This tough, hard-to-kill customer is 
looked upon by many a noted dermatolo- 
” as a causative agent of infectious 

andruff. 

You'll be delighted when you see how 
rapidly those embarrassing flakes and 
7 to disappear. Your scalp feels 
better . . . your hair looks better . . . all 
without grease, mess, fuss or bother. Lis- 
terine Antiseptic is the same antiseptic 
that has been America’s standby for oral 
hygiene for over 60 years. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


the tested treatment LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC and MASSAGE 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
“Does the Colonel wish?”, social equality 
with officers during off-duty hours, etc. 

As a former enlisted man, now an officer 
and Army veteran of two world wars, ‘I feel 
qualified to discredit these seemingly mis- 
informed eritics who would so change the 
Army that in time of war it would be virtu- 
ally without discipline. I will not attempt to 
condone the abuses of privilege which seem 
to have been so prevalent during the past 
war, but will illustrate the work done by offi- 
cers to improve the lot of the enlisted men 
at Fort McClellan, Ala., which I believe is a 
typical Army installation. 

At Fort McClellan there are four swimming 
pools tor enlisted men and one for officers, two 
service clubs and eight cadre clubs for enlisted 
men and six officers’ clubs, three gymnasiums 
and three bowling alleys for enlisted men, five 
movie theaters for both, three libraries for both 
with half a dozen branch libraries for enlisted 
men, a score of PX’s for both, a craft shop 
and dozens of athletic fields for enlisted men. 
When USO Camp Shows come to Fort Mc- 
Clellan, most of them are for the exclusive 


entertainment of enlisted men, and when / 
officers attend the rare ones for both, the | 


enlisted men have equal seating preference. 
There is a great concrete amphitheater seat- 
ing 12,000, which is used for shows, boxing 
cards, concerts, religious services, and mass 
shows, all primarily, and some exclusively, 
for enlisted men. 

Enlisted Men’s Service Clubs offer the sol- 
dier cool, clean, comfortable lounging-room 
facilities, writing desks, a modern cafeteria, 
game equipment, an outdoor sun porch, a 
music room with a grand piano, a radio- 
phonograph and more than a hundred classi- 
cal music albums, a soda counter with ample 
seating provisions, and, throughout the week, 
programs to entertain him. 

The officers of the Post, as at posts 
throughout the nation, are constantly striv- 


- ing to improve the lot of the soldier. There 


is no “caste system” such as the noisy critics 
of the Army would have it. True, we have 
unhappy soldiers, but in every condition 
these men are found. Most officers and en- 
listed men feel, like myself, that the Army 
looks out for its EM. 
Cart. Mark R. Byrne 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 
Basic Navy 
I believe that during the first world war 
the Secretary of the Navy ordered that the 
words “left” and “right” be used instead of 
“port” and “starboard.” Can you tell me if 
this ruling still holds and, if so, whether the 
opposition on the part of Navy men has 
subsided? 
W. H. THompson 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


The Navy has no official Navy order end- 
ing the use of “port” and “starboard.” “Left” 
(Continued on Page 10) 








Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- | 
tions to Circulation Department, NEWSWEEK | 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York | 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 





age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 
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HOW MUCH PROFIT 


DOES BUSINESS MAKE? 


What profit does American industry make? A 
leading research organization got some interest- 
ing answers from the public on that question. 


11% of the public said, 11% to 24% profit. 
17% of the public said, 25% to 40% profit. 
And 25% of the public said, over 40% profit. 


But the facts are otherwise. 


The earning records of 1327 leading manufac- 
turing companies show that profit figured on 
net worth, for the ten years between 1935 and 
1944, averaged exactly 9.3%. Profit figured on 
net sales for the same period, for the majority 
of the same companies, averaged 5.6%. 


How big should a profit be? It should be big 
enough to insure the financial integrity of the 
business, and attract investors by the prospect 
of steady earnings. It should be big enough to 


- permit the business to expand and improve its 


service to the public. 


Most people will agree that if management 
can operate a business so as to do all this, it 
is doing quite a job. 

i e e e 
Neither the men ard women in industry nor 
the money in industry can. be effective with- 
out good management. Nothing else is so im- 
portant to the worker’s welfare, the investor’s 
welfare, or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, Londoa 
































One-Way Migration 





For sound and compelling reasons, more and 


‘more industries are coming South . . . joining 


the year "round, one-way migration of industry 
to this land of opportunity unlimited. 


Industrial leaders realize that mild climate 
permits “all the year” operation, and offers 
real savings in plant construction and main- 
tenance costs. 


Purchasing agents and production managers 
know the importance of nearby and abundant 
raw materials, and low-cost power, fuel and 
water. 


Personnel managers appreciate the value of 
an ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 





workers who are ready, eager and able to per- 
form the myriad tasks of modern industry. 


Sales managers see the South’s great con- 
suming market with its steadily increasing 
purchasing power. 


And traffic managers know they can rely on 
the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System for 
all-weather, efficient, economical mass trans- 
portation service to bring supplies to the fac- 
tory and to take finished products away. 


No wonder industries are migrating here to 


- stay, after they “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Creat E. rowed 
President 


‘SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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Shaving with old razor blades is 
one way to cut expenses... but you may 


cut more than expenses in the process. 








Speaking Of Saving Money... 


1 your Insurance on a 3-year basis... 


and reduce your premium 16%%. 





A Better Way to save money is to put 





Suppose, for instance, your fire insurance premiums are $40 a year. In three years 
you would pay. $120. But buy your insurance on a 3-year basis, and you reduce 


your premiums to $100. You save $20... or 1624%. (On a five-year basis you © 


save 20%.) 

Why not check with your local insurance agent and make sure that*as many 
policies as possible are on this money-saving basis? You will find representatives 
of the Aetna Insurance Group good people to consult. 

_ Remember, too, that when your insurance is with capital stock companies such 
as those comprising the Aetna Insurance Group, it is backed by both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never liable for assessment. 


DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. ° THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. « STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N.Y. 


Sinee 1819 


no policyholder has 
ever suffered loss 


because of failure of the Aetna to 
meet its obligations. 


1846 
Mexican 
War 


1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 
Spanish- 
American 
War 


1917 
World 
War |! 
1941 

World 
War 2 








CONFLAGRATIONS 


1835—New York City 
1845—New York City 
1851—San Francisco 
1866— Portland, Me. 
1871 —Chicago 
1872—Boston 
1877—St. John, N. B. 
1889—Seattle ;Spokane 
1901 — Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904—Baltimore 
1906—San Francisco 
1908—Chelsea 
1914—Salem 

1941 —Fall River 





DEPRESSIONS 
1819 


1837 
1843 
1857 
1873 
1893 
1907 
1921 
1929 





Listen to EARL GODWIN American Broad- 
casting Company. Thursdays 8:15 p.m., B.S.T. 














ILTON HOTELS 


A great group of hotels with great names, individually 
and collectively ... making new friends daily. Each 
hotel in its own right is famed for service and hospi- 
tality; under H1tton ownership they are receiving the 


benefits of modern, progressive group management. 


CN HILTON 


THE PLAZA and THE ROOSEVELT 


In New York 


THE STEVENS + In Los Angeles THE TOWN HO 


In €| Paso, Lubbock, Longview, Texas and ir 


New Mexico THE HILTON HOTEL - in Chihuahua 











(Continued from Page 6) 
and “right” have long been employed in giv- 
ing commands to the helmsman: “left rud- 
der,” “hard right rudder,” etc. But for 
purposes of identifying engines, quarters, gun 
mounts, etc., the Navy has always used ex- 
pressions such on “port bow,” and “starboard 
engine.” "Until 1846 usage was “larboard” and 
“starboard,” but at that time “port” was sub- 
stituted for “larboard” to eliminate confusion. 
Passes at Bulls 
Pertaining to your picture of the Spanish 
ace Manolete ( NEwsweEEk, April 1), the pass 
he is making is a derechazo and not a natural 
por bajo. A pase natural is always made with 
the left hand, with the sword in the right 


- hand, while the derechazo is made with the 


right hand, with the sword held in the same 
hand as in the picture. 
I have lived in Mexico for a number of 





"International 
A pase niberak-caatill the right hand 


years and have seen 127 bullfights and 782 
bulls fought in the customary manner. I took 
a remarkable liking to the sport and know 
the complicated fundamentals and every one 
of the different passes. 


Gorpon E. err 
New Hampton, N. H. 


The pass that Manolete is making in the 
photograph is a pase natural made with the 
right hand, and not a derechazo. In most 
countries derechazo* is a deprecatory bull- 
fighting term used to describe a pass made 
to turn the bull aside from his headlong rush 
on the torero. It usually indicates that the 
torero has passed the bull without art or 
grace. Bullfight authorities agree that the 
pase natural can be made with the right as 
well as the left hand. During the past three 
seasons, Silverio Pérez, one of the greatest 
exponents of the pase natural, performed 
some of his greatest feats using his right hand. 


al 


Andrew Berding Sr. 

I was very much interested in the article 
in your April 8 issue regarding Andrew Berd- 
ing and Cordell Hull. I was particularly at- 
tracted by your ‘footnote stating “formerly 
spelled Andrue while Berding’s father, An- 
drew Sr., was living.” I happen to be associ- 
ated with Andrew Berding Sr. here in the 

(Continued on Page 16) 


*In Mexico announcers usually call any right-hand 
pass a derechazo. 
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From Hubcaps To Handbags 
With Baldwin Plastics Presses 


Whoever said, “you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a 


6ow’s ear’ aimed at expressing the ultimate in impossibilities 


... but time and modern engineering have proved him wrong: 
Today, many unrelated materials, combined by chemists and 
subjected to tons of precise mechanical pressures emerge as 
colorful handbags, streamlined hubcaps, compacts, furniture 
parts, plumbing ‘fixtures, and other things, without limit. 

In these applications by industry of “tons of precise me- 
chanical pressures’ Baldwin hydraulic presses play a vital part. 
This famous name in /ocomotives is also a famous name in presses. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., 
U.S.A. Locomotive & Southwark Division; Cramp 
Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel 
Works Division; The Whitcomb Locomotive Co.; 
The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; Baldwin Locomotive 
Works of Canada, Ltd.; The Midvale Co. 
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REYNOLDS PEN 





THE PEN WITHOUT A CAP 





Po fe 


1. Guaranteed to write at least 4 years 
without refilling. Ink supply more than 
doubled. 


2. Convertible into a man’s or woman’s pen. 
Extra top in package. No extra charge. 


3.New “Midnight Blue” Satinflo ink gives 
more legible, smoother writing. 


4. New sliding ball-protector covers ball point 
when not in use... it clicks with a flick! 


x * * 


1. Writes on wet surfaces and under water 3 

; Click! It’s ready for pocket or purse, Convertible for Miss or Mrs. Amer- 
2. Dries as it writes — no smearing. nocap to replace. ica. Each Reynolds ‘400’? Pen comes 
3. Writes clearly through 6 carbons. Click! It’s ready to write,no capto §_ With an interchangeable top for 
4. Writes high in the sky. remove. conversion to women’s model. 
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GUARANTEED to write at least without refilling 


The New Reynolds “400” again scoops the pen industry! 


err CLLLLULLLL 


Now Reynolds... the fastest selling pen in the world... takes another 
forward step in pen perfection, announces the new Reynolds “400” with 
the longest writing guarantee in history. Styled by a famous designer, 
quickly converted for use by men or women, this handsome pen is 
precision-engineered to last a lifetime. It is guaranteed 

to write smoothly, evenly for at least 4 years without refilling. Here’s the 
pen that outmodes all other forms of writing, meets every purpose of a 


Hs O. P. A. Ceiling. pen or pencil set. See the revolutionary new Reynolds “400” at your 
! GDP No Luxury Tax. 


- Including desk stand dealer’s today. You won’t be satisfied until you own one, 
FAIR TRADE PRICE _ lined gift package. Reynolds hanersotionnt Pen Company, 1550 N. Fremont Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Canadian Plant, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 


GUARANTEE: Every tested Reynolds “400” Pen contains normal 10 to 15 


Covered by U. S. Patents 


pts BAT and years supply of “Midnight Blue” Satinflo ink. Ink supply 
aeeahe tee ties guaranteed to write at least 4 years from date of sale. Service is guaranteed 


#Reg. U.S. Pat OF. for a lifetime whenever pen is returned with 35 cents to the factory. 








A Northern Ulinois 4-H Club Member and Her Prize-winning Hereford Steer 


Chicago and Northern Illinois 
... Center of an 
Agricultural Empire 


Ll, was inevitable that Chicago should become a world food center. Here 
in Northern Illinois a billion dollars worth of food products are processed 
annually. Here, a hundred thousand people are employed in this indus- 
try alone. 


Forty per cent of America’s farm output, in dollar value, is produced 


in—or within overnight ride of—Northern Illinois. Thus Chicago has be- 
come the largest packing and food storage center, as well as the largest single 


The Chicago Stockyards is the 
Largest single live animal market in the world. 


live animal market in the world. The products of 
the fertile upper Mississippi prairies and livestock 
from the western ranges gravitate naturally to the 
nation’s transportation center, creating here the 
focal point of food processing—one of America’s 
most important and largest industries. 


Chicago's preeminence in this industry has 
placed it first in the production of fresh beef, 
mutton, lamb, pork, cooked hams, fresh and dried 
sausage, lard and oleomargarine. . 


Because the Middle West is the nation’s gran- 
ary, Chicago and Northern Illinois is a huge grain 
distributing center. The Chicago Board of Trade 
handles 86 per cent of the entire nation’s trading 
in wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and_soy bean 
futures—the largest market of its kind in the 
world. ; ; 

With its ideal economic balance among indus- 
tries, trades, and agriculture, this area is indeed the 
heart of the world’s richest inland empire. 


The same natural advantages that have con- 
tributed to its importance in food processing have 
helped to build its leadership in industry, trans- 
portation, and marketing. No other center pro- 
vides such easy access to as many other large 
markets. No other distributing point offers such 
economy of time and distance in serving the na- 
tion—and the entire world. 

These are some of the reasons why this area is 
well launched upon another period of industrial 
progress. If you are contemplating location or 
expansion of an industry, the unequaled advan- 
tages of this diversified area deserve your thorough 
investigation. We shall be glad to assist you, up- 
on request, with detailed and factual information. 
This service is without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these 
outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the 
United States « World Airport « Inland Waterways « Geo- 
graphical Center of U.S. Population « Great Financial Center 
The “Great Central Market" * Food Producing and Process- 
ing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing » Good 
Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « 
Tremendous Coal Reserves « Abundant Gas and Oil « Good 
Government « Good Living 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY | e 





@ WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e 


This is the eighth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES, COMPANY 
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Whos the extra man on 
the Lockheed Constellation? 






*He’s the flight engineer—expert 
superintendent of the Lockheed 
Constellation’s mighty four-engine 
power plant. His skill aids the pilots, 
is an extra margin of flight safety. 





NOW! WORLD’S FASTEST SCHEDULES 
‘COAST-TO-COAST AND OVERSEAS! 


Graceful Lockheed Constellations cross the nation in a few 
hours, cruise overseas between dawn and dusk or overnight 
',..swiftly, smoothly, surely. Plan your trip today! Your 
travel agent has all details. Or call one of these airlines: 


Now... AMERICAN AIRLINES . PAN AMERICAN . TWA 
Soon...AIR FRANCE . BRITISH OVERSEAS . KLM 
EASTERN AIR LINES . KNILM . PANAGRA 








F » For greater speed, greater comfort, 
Greater : .. Greater ®. ry Greater greater safety...ask for the 
SPaED! comrort! &. SAFETY! 


Constellations easily outfly Constellations fly twice as Using giant 2200 horse- CONST! ELLATS Mf 


any transport in service high as other transports— power Wright engines, the 

today...or foralong time -upwhere it’ssmooth.Inside Constellation has a safety 

to come. Hours quicker to theNormalaircabin,theair margin of 4000 surplus 

your destination! is kept at normal altitude horsepower — more than 
- for your comfort. any airline transport. 








LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP = YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT + © 1946, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIF. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 

office and want to assure you that he is very 
much alive and kicking, and carries his 75 
years very lightly. Mr. Berding and I had 
quite a good laugh. 
A. S. PRuDEN 
Cashier 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEwswEEK rejoices that Mr. Berding Sr. is 
still living. Its Washington bureau was ill 
informed. Mr. Berding’s son, who was named 
Andrew for his father, used Andrue during 
his newspaper days to avoid the “Junior” 
suffix, but reverted to the original spelling on 
entering the Army and has kept it since. 


OP 


K for Atom Jitters 

How in blazes will reporters aboard a 
United States naval vessel survive the atom- 
bomb tests? Legend has it that newsmen 
can’t work well without an occasional nip, 
which would certainly be in order after an 
atomic explosion. Yet regulations forbid the 
serving of any liquor on United States Navy 
ships. ; 

H. T. Hantry 


St. Louis, Mo. . 


When news and radio men board the U.S. 
Appalachian for the tests, they will be noti- 
fied that Navy regulations prohibit- bringing 
liquor aboard. However, the instructions will 
carry a footnote stating “Luggage will not be 
inspected.” ; 

The Private’s Pay 

The proposed 20 per cent pay increase for 
all members of the armed services, recom- 
mended to Congress by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy (NEwswEEK, March 11), 
would fail in its objective of spurring enlist- 
ments because the proposed raise for the 
lower grades is negligible. 

Sixteen hundred collars more annually for 
generals and admirals would not lure pro- 
spective privates into recruiting offices. A 
lousy $10 more monthly for the privates 
themselves would be small inducement. 

Before the American soldier got his raise 
from $21 a month to $50, it was believed 
here in the States that Australia had the 
highest-paid army in the world. That was 
only partly true. What Australia had were 
the highest-paid privates in the world. 

The bulk of recruits will have to be pri- 
vates, and unless the Army changes a lot 
they are going to be privates for a long time 
to come. If Congress expects to keep a big 
Army by monetary inducement,. Congress 
will have to make military service much more 
attractive for the lower grades. 


Rosert M. BREWER 
Memphis, Tenn. 


@ I hear that increases in pay for Army and 
Navy personnel are being voted on in an ef- 
fort to spur enlistments. It will not help a bit. 
Why? Because too many men were in the 
armed forces during the war and saw what 
an enlistment subjected them to. A man will 
work hard and do a good job for good pay— 
but no man will sell his self-respect. 

Mitton E., Gress 

Chief Fire Control 

Charleston, S. C. 
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MOST STYLES $450 AND $j 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY +« CHICAGO «- MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











Meet the new 1946 
Ford Convertible! Just 
touch a button and 
your smart open car 
becomes a snug sedan! 


@ No other car in its price class performs like the 1946 
Ford because no other has the V-8 engine... no other has 
100 h.p.! The V-8 type of engine is used in America’s most 
expensive automobile! 

The new Ford V-8 is thrifty on gas and oil because of 
new 4-ring aluminum pistons and new balanced carburetion. 

With new oversized brakes . . . with wider, lower, hand- 
somer appearance ... and with dozens of other improve- 
ments, no wonder so many people say: ‘‘Ford’s out front 
in the low-priced field!” 





TUNE IN ... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P. M., E. S. T.... The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P. M., E. S. T. 
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LARDNER LABORS (?): Constant readers 
of John Lardner’s “Sport Week” often ask 
where he gets the ideas and material for 
columns like the piece M. Armand (The 


Lardner did come through with the fol- 
lowing report on his working habits, 
which certain of our editors find fraught 
with insignificance. You can draw your 


Weskit) Weill on page 88. 


They are not alone. We don’t know 
Nobody 
knows, except per- 
haps the Broadway 
leprechauns who 


either. 





own conclusions. 

“Rather than put NEwsweEeEx’s busy 
staff to unnecessary trouble and expense, 
I always have my work translated into 
English by an interpreter before turning 
it in to the editors. It is written on a 


help him gather his typewriter, with one less finger than the 
grist in the dark of _ total on the pitching hand of Mordecai 
night. However, (Three-Fingered) Brown, the old Chi- 
after wrestling with cago twirler. I do it at home instead of in 
his conscience, the office, because my children insist on 
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having something to listen to when they 
practice their piano lessons. 

“A famous athlete once expressed an 
interest in my column, and I told him the 
work was easier than it looked. ‘Impossi- 
ble!’ was his comment, but he was hard 
of hearing and may have misunderstood 
what I said. 

“Although golf, handball, and tennis are 
the games that most people play. I find 
they would rather read about baseball, 
football, and prizefighting, especially the 
flavorsome characters in the last-named 
sport, and that suits me fine, because they 
are the ones I like to write about most. 
Sports is one of the pleasantest of all beats 
to cover, which accounts for the fact that 
after more than seven years of sports 
writing for NEwswEEK and thirteen years 
in one place ‘and another, there is not a 
gray hair on my head as we go to press 
(though this condition may not continue 
unless I can get another appointment at 
Dr. Murphy’s pilatory salon by Tues- 
day or at least Wednesday).” 


SPOT NEWS: The disastrous tidal wave 
in the Pacific caught us on the presses but 
didn’t catch the Hawaii bureau. Some fast 
telephone talks between New York and 
Honolulu resulted in a four-page insert in 
that week’s Hawaii edition detailing the 
local disaster. Such is the flexibility of 
NEwswEEx’s Foreign Editions setup that 
we can cover local news around the globe 
when it is of sufficient magnitude. 

F. B. ITEM: J. Edgar Hoover tells in the 
current Reader’s Digest how Nazi agents 
in the United States stole items from na- 
tional magazines in an effort “to fool their 
superiors into 
thinking they had 
extraordinary 
sources of informa- 
tion.” NEWSWEEK 
led the field with 
72 stolen items, 
Hoover reveals. 
However, the Gestapo finally caught 
onto the ruse and plaintively wired all 
German agents: “We want what is not 
printed in the news!” They might have 
added “and passed by censorship.” 
THE COVER: Typical of the 18-year-olds 
now going into the Army is Lawrence 
Lankowski of Stroudsburg, Pa. On enter- 
ing the service he asked to be in the Air 
Forces and has just been transferred to 
it, a fact which accounts for that smile. 
The apple was the Army’s send-off to 
Lawrence and all the other brand new 
GI’s who boarded a train from the re- 
ception center at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Last week the future of Lawrence Lan- 
kowski and his fellow GI’s made major 
news both in Congress (page 37) and in 
Germany (page 38). 
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The Frightfully Intelligent Baby! 
by Mr. Friendly 


(READING TIME: LIKE A WINK!) 











You rarely find a child of one 
Seeking a job... it isn’t done 
So-o-o when I saw this. tiny lad 
Eagerly reading a help wanted ad 
I said “How sad ... Too bad!” 


The baby looked up and his face was pale 
And he said, “It’s the old familiar tale... 
//¢ A smash-up...a lawsuit...and bills that hurt 
And now my dear father will lose his 
dear shirt... : 
And that is the reason,” he stifled a sob. 
“I’m out in the cruel world seeking a job! ... 


aw 


com 
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He said he was sad and he had to acknowledge 
He'd counted a lot on going to college 
“This is a College man’s world,” said he 

“And one’s lost in the shuffle 
without one’s degree!” 





I asked him his name 
And he said, “Plummer Blott... 
It's a frightful name but it’s all 

that I’ve got!” 

I cried in amazement, “Blott, Blott... 
can itbe... 

Cedric Blott’s son?” And he said, 

“That's me!” 


Ngee 
A ~~ : 
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“Well bust my britches!” said the 
little child... 
“Parents really drive you wild... 
You'd think they'd tell you a thing or two 
But all I bear is Koochey Koo!” 


Then I shouted with glee... “you'll get your degree! 
Your father’s protected by my company! 
His American Mutual policy 
Covers the smash-up handsomely!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


oo the first American liability insurance company 


Let your child know his future is safe! . .. Tell him about the two million Ameri- 
can families protected by American Mutual ... and the opportunity you have to 
save up to 20% on dividends! For his sake and your sake send for a free copy of 
the 26-page All American Plan. Write: American Mutual Liability Insurance 
COPR, 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY Company, Department A-55, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


The famous Coolidge electrical hob- 
byhorse has been found and dusted off 
and soon will be in operation in Presi- 
dent Truman’s new gymnasium . . . 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce, has turned down 
President Truman’s offer to appoint him 
chairman of the SEC. The job may go to 
Robert K. McConnaughey, a Democratic 
member, or James H. Rowe, a former 
White House assistant . . . Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark has taken several cracks at 
Budget Director Harold Smith in recent 
Cabinet meetings. Smith has made sizable 
cuts in the Justice Department budget 
estimates . . . Watch for La Guardia of 
UNRRA to unloose a blistering attack on 
Agriculture and other officials soon if he 
doesn’t get promised supplies of relief food. 


Pauley’s Job 

Despite his failure to win confirmation 
as Under Secretary of the Navy, Ed 
Pauley is not out of the Administration 
picture. Still the U.S. reparations com- 
missioner, Pauley is leaving soon for 
Manchuria to gather information on Jap- 
anese properties before completing his 
Far Eastern reparations report. Incident- 
ally, Truman recently told Admiral 
Nimitz and Secretary Forrestal he had 
been irked by behind-the-scenes lobbying 
of some naval officers against the Pauley 
nomination. To other friends he has pri- 
vately said he would like to find an Under 
Secretary of the Navy who would be as 
loyal to him as John Snyder. 4, 


National Notes 


The OPA early this week readied or- 
ders approving retail price increases of 
about a cent a quart for milk-and 5 or 6 
cents a pound for butter . . . Watch for 
a move in Congress to investigate the 
NLRB to determine whether the board’s 
California canneries decision, which 
caused an AFL-CIO jurisdictional strike, 
was influenced by political pressure . . . 
Liberals in Congress are looking for some- 
one they can support for appointment as 


Assistant Secretary of State to succeed - 


James C. Dunn if and when he is named 
te an ambassadorial post abroad, possibly 
in Rome . . . Ordnance engineers believe 


guided missiles can be launched from sub- 


marines. The Germans were working on 
the problem when the war ended. Some 
officers believe another war might begin 
with a surprise attack by submarines. 


Official Secrets Leaks 


The White House is taking an active 
interest in locating the leaks through which 
official secrets continue to filter out. The 
President was especially shocked when 
part of a top secret telegram to him from 
Gen. W. Bedell Smith in Moscow was re- 
vealed in a radio broadcast a few hours 
after its receipt. This may have been a 
deliberate leak by a high official. How- 
ever, re-investigation of a number of State 
Department and Treasury employes, a lit- 
tle below but not far removed from the 
top level, had already revealed suspi- 
ciously close connections between them 
and the Communist party. Some may be 
asked to resign. 


Surplus Headaches 


Lt. Gen. E. B. Gregory, fed up with 
the problems of bossing the disposal of 
billions of dollars of surplus property, 
wants to retire. He is dissatisfied with dis- 
posal delays. Decentralization and so- 
called streamlining methods have failed 
to work, and only slightly more than 
$1,000,000,000 of surpluses have been 
sold.. The backlog is estimated at about 


_ $49,000,000,000. Incidentally, the Senate 


war investigating committee is preparing 
another report highly critical of surplus- 
property disposal both here and abroad. 
Bikini Bickering 

Despite Admiral Blandy’s continued 
protestations that Army-Navy relations 
are harmonious in the Operation Cross- 
roads joint task force, there is consider- 
able conflict behind the scenes. Air Forces 
officers, in particular, are dissatisfied with 
the administrative setup and with some 
of the technical decisions. The roughest 
battle thus far has been over the location 
of the atom-bomb target ships. Some air- 
men are saying that the bombing of the 
compromise location of the array of ships 
at Bikini will prove very little. 


Trivia 


A gold-braided naval officer discussing 
the controversial military merger issue 
with a high-ranking Army man trium- 
phantly remarked that there was no more 
magnificent sight than a_ battleship. 
“You've never seen General MacArthur,” 
retorted the Army officer . . . While sail- 
ing down the Potomac River past Hains 
Point the other day, Truman turned to a 


friend and smilingly confided, “The re- 
porters don’t know it, but that’s where 
I have been taking my morning walks” 
. . . As of today, Truman doesn’t think 
he'll have to make any campaign trips 
this summer. He feels confident the do- 
mestic picture will be so good by then 
that the Democrats will retain the .Con- 
gressional majorities without any ora- 
torical help from him. 





Trends Abroad 


Although it has not been publicized, 
the British are having trouble in Malta. 
There have been repeated strikes and 
disturbances protesting British rule . . . 
The Japanese people recently have de- 
veloped two great hates—one against their 
armed forces for losing the war, the other 
against the Russians, whom they fear .. . 
To strengthen the Eastern Mediterranean 
the British plan to improve the harbor of 
Famagusta on the island of Cyprus .. . 
Watch for an early move by the Philip- 
pines Government for a sizable loan from 
the U.S. It will be granted . . . British 
plans to merge the Malay States into a 
Malayan Union are running into strong 
native opposition. 


Oil Policy 


The White House has been holding up 
its OK on a statement of U. S. oil policies 
for fear that it might complicate the pro- 
tracted Iranian squabble. Insiders say, 
however, that the policy generally follows 
former Secretary of the Interior Ickes’s 
program for conserving U.S. fuel re- 
sources by (1) buying Latin American’ 
and other foreign oil stocks and (2) help- 
ing develop oil industries abroad while 
conserving supplies at home. 


Dispute Over Manus 


The desire of the U.S. Navy to retain 
a permanent base on Manus Island in the 
Australian-mandated Admiralty group has 
provoked lively discussion in official Can- 
berra quarters. Persons familiar with the 
Australian position indicate that the gov- 
ernment isn’t irrevocably opposed to hav- 
ing the U.S. use bases in Australian 
territory, but it does insist that such an 
arrangement should be considered in rela- 
tion to empire defense and Pacific secur- 
ity generally. In this connection Gen. Sir 
Thomas Blamey, who commanded Aus- 
tralian forces through the war, has de- 
manded that his country keep control of 
Manus. He sees Manus as of no value 
to the U.S. against an Asiatic enemy, 
since it is 2,000 miles south of the Tokyo- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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San Francisco line and since the U.S. 
already controls intervening islands. He 
adds pointedly: “Manus would be suit- 
able only for defense of Australia or for 
attack on Australia.” 


Nazi Documents 


The State Department plans to publish 
several volumes of captured German 
documents detailing the Nazis’ war guilt. 
The department has archives of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office from before 1880 to a 
few months before V-E Day. Tons of rec- 
ords are being processed, and the first 
volume will be out this fall to supplement 
the Nazi war-guilt evidence presented at 
the Nuremberg trial. Incidentally, the 
Germans after the first world war were 
able to create considerable sympathy by 
publishing their own war story. 


Iranian Oil 

Don’t believe reports that a three- 
power agreement will be concluded to 
divide Iran’s oil. Actually, even before 
Iran protested to the UN about Russian 
military occupation, such a plan was 
drawn up by diplomatic experts. It 
would make Iran, Russia, and British and 
U. S. companies partners in a single cor- 
poration to exploit Iranian oil resources. 
Premier Ghavam indicated approval of 
the suggestion. But American oilmen 
weren't interested in a partnership with 
other governments, particularly Russia. 
And although the British Ambassador in 
Teheran, Sir Reader Bullard, after discuss- 


ing the proposal with London, publicly 
adv di 


ocated internationalizing Middle East- 
ern oil, there was no encouragement from 
British oil interests. Britain’s Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Co. already holds the only de- 
veloped concession in Iran and would 
have little or nothing to gain. 


Foreign Notes 


Members of the British delegation to 
the UN, who fought strenuously at the 
London conference to keep the organiza- 
tion from locating in San Francisco, now 
say they wish they had not opposed the 
move. A similar view also has been ex- 
pressed privately by Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., U.S. delegate . . . A study of U.S. 
occupation troops in Japan disclosed an 
average gain in weight of ten pounds a 
man... At the invitation of President 
Rémulo Betancourt a joint Army-Navy- 
AAF mission will soon go to Venezuela 
to streamline the revolutionary Junta’s 
armed forces . . . The Australian Prime 
Minister, Joseph Ben Chifley, will make a 
brief visit to the U.S. next month and 
then fly to Tokyo to see General Mac- 
Arthur. 





World Fund Row 


Wether to allow Italy membership 
in the International Monetary Fund will 
be one of the problems facing the ex- 
ecutive directors at their May meeting. 
Greece and Yugoslavia are sure to fight it. 


Both countries are dissatisfied with the 
prospects of reparations from Italy, and 
both argue that the former enemy has not 
yet signed a peace treaty. Membership 
applications of Turkey, Lebanon, and 
Syria also will be discussed. Fund officials 
say they have had no word from Argen- 
tina, but insiders believe it will seek to join 
both the fund and the World Bank. Bank 
and fund governors will act upon the di- 
rectors’ findings and recommendations at 
their Washington meeting in September. 


Industrial Research 


Basic scientific research is expected to 
come in for even more widespread sup- 
port from industry in the next few years, 
Expanded during the war to develop 
weapons, research also has furnished the 
blueprint for better postwar living. One 
national packer recently has provided 38 
grants-in-aid, aggregating $600,000, for 


projects which will be continued from 


one to eight years. And these grants are 
in addition to $300,000 the company 
spent during the last five years to sup- 
port nutrition research. Other large cor- 
porations are considering increasing their 
programs for basic studies. 


Food Antitrust Suits 


The food industry is upset over the 
disclosure at the end of hearings in the 
government’s antitrust suit against the 
A & P at Danville, Ill., that the Justice 
Department plans a number of other 
prosecutions charging monopoly, or intent 
to monopolize, in the food field. Two 
other major chains already are facing 
charges, but the identity of other possible 
defendants remains a matter of specula- 
tion. The expectation is that future anti- 
trust actions will involve some large proc- 
essors as well as distributors. 


Business Footnotes 


The RFC is considering a request by 
Gen. Omar Bradley, Chief of the Veterans 
Administration, to create a secondary 
market for veterans’ home loans. Under 
the peerees arrangement, the RFC 
would buy up mortgages on GI homes 
from private banks . . . Soap manufac- 
turers’ complaints on the Agriculture De- 
partment’s allocation of fats and oils will 
soon be aired in a report to Congress by 
the House Small Business Committee. 
Smaller companies claim that the alloca- 
tion order works to the advantage of 
large companies . . . Look for early 


conclusion of a $10,000,000 cotton loan. 
to Holland by the Export-Import Bank,: 


part of the bank’s $100,000,000 lending 
scheme to move U. S. surplus. 





Movie Lines 


N rman Bel Geddes’s daughter Bar- 
bara, star of the Broadway play “Deep 
Are the Roots,” has signed a seven-year 
contract with RKO . . . With an eye on 
the success of “The Lost Weekend,” Wal- 
ter Wanger will produce “Smash Up,” a 
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film dealing with the work of Alcoholics 
Anonymous... Ariane Allen Ross, wife 
of The New Yorker editor Harold Ross, 
will make her film debut in Paramount’s 
“Welcome Stranger” . . . Arthur Lyons, 
a Hollywood agent who represents more 
than 150 top film actors, directors, and 
writers, plans to form an independent 
producing company which will utilize his 
agency’s talent. If the unprecedented deal 
goes through, it may form a profitable 
pattern for other big-time agents. 


More Readers 


. The book trade, which traditionally 
operates on hunches, soon will be deep 
in the study of what is hailed as the first 
serious analysis of the industry, “People 
and Books: A Study .of Reading and 
Book-Buying Habits,” to be published 
this month by the Book Manufacturers 
Institute. Opinion has been divided over 
whether the wartime expansion of the 
book business to a volume of $500,000,- 
000 a year is a result of higher incomes or 
a genuine growth in literary interest. 
“People and Books” predicts “a funda- 
mentally sound and lasting demand for 
books correlating closely with attained 
levels of education” for at least a genera- 


- tion. The work is based on a three-year 


survey by Henry C. Link of the Psycho- 
logical Corp. and Harry A. Hopf of the 
Hopf Institute of Managenient. 


Book Notes 


Robert E. Sherwood is starting a book 
on Harry Hopkins . . . Rosamond Mar- 
shall, author of “Kitty,” recently released 
as a film, and of “Duchess Hotspur,” to 
be published soon, is well along on a new 
book based on the life of Stephen Fuller 
Austin, colorful founder of Austin, Texas 
. . . The final work of the late Felix 
Salten, author of “Bambi,” is “Djibbi the 
Cat,” which will be published this fall by 
Messner . . . Nancy Bruff, who wrote the 
best seller “The Manatee,” is finishing a 
new story about Brooklyn. It is tentatively 
titled “Cider From Eden” . . . Max Miller, 
author of “I Cover the Waterfront” and 
Navy books including “Daybreak for Our 
Carrier,” has completed a new manuscript 
dealing: with the joys of returning to 
civilian life and rediscovering America; 
Whittlesey House will publish it. 


Miscellany 


Arthur Murray, the dancing teacher 
who now has 70 studios in this country, 
plans to invade Paris, London, and Can- 
ada soon . . . Radio casualties: Danny 
Kaye and Pabst beer will call it a day 
when his contract expires at the first of 
the year; Rudy Vallee has his notice from 
Procter & Gamble and may be replaced 
by Don Ameche; Bob Crosby is on the 
ragged edge with Ford and may lose out 
to a bigger show . . . Other radio networks 
are miffed at NBC for its scoop in broad- 
casting from the Presidential train on the | 
Army Day trip. The White House reply: 
“They atked first.” 
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-.Did Hitler win the war? 


T WAS EASY for Hitler to crush France 
because that once-great nation was 
weakened by bickering between labor, 
government, management. Workmen had 
demanded their ‘rights’ without regard to 
equal rights of others; too much of manage- 
ment had demanded fantastic profits; 
government had listened to pressure instead 
of patriotism. 
All three were destroyed. 


If the war taught us anything, it should 
be that production by cooperation is the only 
thing that can win in war or peace. Decent 
management here wants to pay more and 





more money to the man who earns it. Intel- 
ligent workers know they can be paid only 
out of what they produce. Honest govern- 
ment knows it must work for both. 


Pay because of power instead of for 
production, control of: many by a few, 
“smear” tactics, threats, force, invasion of 
privacy—these have a foreign smell. They 
are the methods of communism and fascism. 


Is that what their users are working 
toward, for America? 


If so—and if they get it—then Hitler did: 
win the war. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY : 


Machine Tools 


» 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Washington my Trends 





The OPA is bracing itself for a new assault on its policies, this 
time by organized labor. CIO officials are threatening to de- 
mand the resignation of Paul Porter, new OPA chief, on the 
ground that he has granted too many price increases and abol- 
ished too many ceilings under pressure from industry and its 
sympathizers in Congress (see page 70). 


Labor economists complain that the average 18%-cent-an-hour 
wage increase won in the steel and automobile strikes is not 
enough to offset the price rise now taking place as result of the 
OPA’s relaxation. They charge that Chester Bowles, while 
granting the validity of their complaint, has not as yet made 
good his promise to check the upward price trend. 


OPA spokesmen answer that labor itself is partially respon- 
sible for the new price policy—that CIO Chief Philip Murray 
was more interested in getting a raise for steelworkers while 
his strike was on than in preventing an increase in steel prices. 
They point out also-that Walter Reuther got only half-hearted 
support from the CIO when he tried to make a case for in- 
creased wages within the present automobile price structure. 


John L. ‘Lewis’s coal strike could become the first of a new 
wave of industrial conflicts instead of the last of the old wave if 
prices outrun wages before production catches up with demand 
and automatically stabilizes prices. However, Administration 
officials profess confidence that the OPA will be able to put up 
a strong enough rear-guard fight during the next year to prevent 
this if the price law is extended in enforceable form. 


The President’s renewed fight for the merger of the armed 
services is by no means won. A bill acceptable to the White 
House will be reported by the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, but a substantial minority will oppose it and recommend 
a substitute. The substitute will provide for three service Cabi- 
net officers—Army, Navy, and Air—and a non-Cabinet co- 
ordinator to compose policy differences between the three 
branches. 


The strategy of merger opponents, led by Chairman David I. 
Walsh of the Naval Affairs Committee, will be to move for 
reconsideration of the majority bill by a joint Military-Naval 
Affairs Committee. If that fails, they will support the minority 
substitute. The opposition may fail, in the end, to prevent the 
merger under a single Cabinet officer but it will put up a stub- 
born battle. ; 


Ideological warfare is breaking out all along the labor political 
front with the Communists and their sympathizers on one side 
and Socialists and anti-Communist radicals of various shades 
on the other (see page 68). Although highly sectarian now, 
this fight may split the CIO’s political arm, the PAC, and thus 
have an important effect on national politics by 1948. 


President Murray of the CIO has tried to keep peace between 
these elements during the war. While the U. S.-Soviet alliance 
held firm, he largely succeeded. But now that the U.S. and 
Russia are at loggerheads within the UN the truce is wearing 
thin. Some anti-Communist leaders are openly advocating an 
end of “phony unity.” 


Murray himself may be forced to abandon his role as moderator 
and get into the fracas on the side of Walter Reuther, newly 
elected president of the United Automobile Workers. A shift 
in Murray’s position was foreshadowed recently when several 
of his associates organized a utility workers’ union under a 


constitution barring Communists from membership. No other 
CIO union excludes Reds though some of them forbid Com- 
munists to hold office. 


The first important test is expected at the Atlantic City con- 
vention of Murray’s own steelworkers next month. Some of the 
union’s officers are determined to force the retirement of Lee 
Pressman, now general counsel to the United Steelworkers and 
the CIO, because of his extreme left-wing leanings. 


Sharp differences between British and American members of 
the Combined Food Board over apportionment of U.S. and | 
empire stocks over the world have generated more friction in 
Anglo-American relations than anything else since V-E Day. 
Prime Minister Attlee’s proposal that the U.S. ration bread 
was blurted out because of vexation over the dispute. 


The British feel that the U. S., already 500,000 tons behind in |} 
its quota of wheat shipments, is being overly considerate of its |) 
former enemies, Germany and Japan, at the expense of its | 
former allies. The tendency is for this country’s food experts to |” 


give priority to zones of primary American responsibility— |} 


Japan, the U. S.-occupied portion of Germany, and areas served | 
by UNRRA. The British claim that the Japanese. are better fed 
now than they were during the war. 


American experts contend that Britain could help the world |” 
over the critical food emergency of. the next two months by us- |’ 
ing up its own stockpile during that period and permitting all | 
U.S. shipments to go directly to famine areas. But the British, | 
feeling that the emergency will not be ended by the next 
harvest, are unwilling to take a chance on depleting their 
meager reserves in the United Kingdom. D 


There will be starvation in some parts of the world however 
the problem is finally dealt with. Shipment of American wheat 7 


to India already has been suspended. Famine there can’t be : | 


avoided. The only question is what parts of the country will | 
suffer most. Members of the Food Board are grimly calling | 
themselves “allocators of starvation.” 


Improvement of U. S.-Russian relations by dissemination of | 
U.S. propaganda in Russia is still on the State Department’s | 
agenda despite the House Appropriations Committee’s disap- | 7 
proval of the project. When the bill reaches the Senate, Sec- | 
retary Byrnes will make another effort to get Congressional [} 
approval for continued publication of the magazine America | 
in Moscow and for radio programs beamed to Russia. 


Directives on industrial and commercial building from the 


_ Civilian Production Administration are turning out to be much 


less harsh than originally indicated. CPA field representatives 
have been told to permit projects to proceed if they will con- 
tribute to production of essential goods, if they will promote 
community health, safety, or welfare, or if they will not draw 
too heavily on building-materials supply. In effect, approval 
or disapproval for a nonhousing construction project becomes 
a matter of local judgment. 


Farm wage rates are up 6% from their national average a year 
ago and still rising. Farmers are bidding against each other and 
against industrial employers because hired hands have not re- 
turned in great numbers from the services to the land. Wages 
range from $2.35 a day in South Carolina to $8 in Washington. 
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New Spray Typical of Amazing | 
Developments from Petroleum! 


@ You're looking at an artist’s con- 
ception of a new miracle that is taking 
place on America’s farm lands. It 
shows what happens 48 hours after 
spraying a weed-infested carrot patch 
with a new Socony-Vacuum selective 
weed-killer. The weeds have shriveled 
and died. The carrots are flourishing. 


The secret is controlled toxicity— 
deadly to weeds, yet harmless to car- 
rots. Availability of this new spray 
means an end to laborious hand-weed- 
ing and a saving of up to 80% on 
weeding costs. 


This is another striking example of 
amazing new Process Products de- 
veloped by Socony-Vacuum research. 
Already there are hundreds of such 
products, improving operations’ and 
processing, and cutting costs in over 
30 U.S. industries. Every month sees 
new discoveries. 


Typical examples of products al- 
ready available to various industries 
are listed at right. Your local Socony- 
Vacuum Representative will be glad 
to discuss products developed for 
your particular industry. 


INVESTIGATE 


~ SOCONY-VACUUM 


Products 


SOCOWY-vaCcUU: 
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PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 


No Matter What 
You Make... 
Here’s Help for Your 
PROCESSING 


The industries and products 
listed below will give you an 
idea of the scope of Socony- 
Vacuum Process Products. | 
Your Socony-Vacuum Repre- 
sentative can bring you the 
complete story, with facts and 
figures about the newest prod- 
ucts for your industry. 


TEXTILES 


Complete line of processing oils 
for woolens, worsteds, cottons, 
rayons. Water repellents, mil- 
dewproofing agents. 


PAPER-MAKING 


Special wax emulsions for beater 
and top-sizing. Softening oils, 
solvents for pitch removal, de- 
foaming agents. 


~ 


METAL-WORKING 


Rust preventives to retard 
rusting. Quenching and tem- 
pering oils. Special oils for 
metal inspection. 


RUBBER 


. New line of processing oils for 


plasticizing GR-S and Neo- 
prene. Sun-checking wax. 


PACKAGING 


New waxes and emulsions to 
give flexible moisture - vapor 
resistant coatings for frozen 


foods and dehydrated foods. 
FARMING 


Base oil for manufacture of tree 
sprays to control insects. Wax 
emulsions and oils to protect | 
potatoes, apples and eggs in 
shipment and storage. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Electrical, Building, Cordage, 
Ceramics, Plastics, Lumber, 
Meat Packing, Printing, Paints. 





SOCONY-VACUUM Olt CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corp.of Cal. 


Tune In “Information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E. $. T.—NBC 
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POLICY: Pledge of Fealty to the New Deal 


Lest there be any doubt, Harry S. Tru- 
man slowed the pace of his speech as 
he reached the peroration. Deliberately 
and with marked emphasis he uttered 
his pledge: 

“In the aftermath of a global war the 
over-all task is difficult. But it can be 


simply stated: It is to carry forward the 


underlying principles and policies, foreign 
and domestic, of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Changes may be required here and there 
to meet changing conditions. Fundamen- 
tally, the objectives are the same... . 

“May Almighty God, who has watched 
over this republic as it grew from weak- 
ness to strength, give -us the wisdom 
to carry on the*ways of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

Thus last week, on Friday, April 12, 
President Truman, standing on the por- 


In Memoriam: At the grave of Franklin D. Roosevelt in Hyde Park his successor and his widow pay homage 


tico of his predecessor's Hyde Park home, 
commemorated the first anniversary of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s death by unequivocally 
committing his Administration to carry 
on the New Deal. 

The significance was not to be mis- 
taken: Had President Truman so chosen, 
his speech dedicating the ancestral Roose- 
velt home as:a national shrine might have 

en no more than a flowery eulogy. 
Instead, he chose the occasion to dedicate 
his own course between now and 1948. 
Some critics might quarrel with the Presi- 
dent’s intentions, but few could question 


his political wisdom. For without the fol- 
lowers of Franklin D. Roosevelt massed 
solidly behind him, Mr. Truman’s 1948 
chances would approximate zero. 


ows 


HYDE PARK: As He Wished It 


On the train to Hyde Park mink-coated 
women and sleek men rubbed elbows with 
shabby passengers lunching out of paper 
bags. Crowded coaches echoed to pleas- 
antries in a half-dozen languages. For- 
eigner or American, Negro or white, the 
travelers found an absorbing bond in their 
common pilgrimage to a stately Hudson 
River home, that afternoon to. become the 
nation’s newest Presidential shrine. 

There were others drawn on April 12 
by the still impelling force of Franklin 


Delano Roosevelt to do homage, on the 
first anniversary of his death, at the 
mansion where he was born and in the 
simple rose garden where he lies bur- 
ied. His successor flew from Washing- 
ton; his widow and sons walked from 
their smaller houses on the estate; United 
Nations Security Council members and 
many other dignitaries arrived by limou- 
sine; some 5,000 plain people came by 
bicycle and _ afoot. 

A President’s Vision: The sheen of 
a Navy blimp replaced an absent sun in 
the drear skies overhead. Flanking the 


white-pillared portico, where the late 
President had four times received the 
torch-lit plaudits of Hyde Park villagers on 
election nights, there now hung the flags 
of the United Nations. A bank of micro- 
phones stood ready to carry the cere- 
monies worldwide to the biggest radio 
audience since V-J Day. In the gravel 
driveway, 700 invited guests sat on camp 
chairs; the rest filled a grassy amphi- 
theater ringed with the great elms and 
beeches planted by generations of Roose- 
velts. The mood was solemn—jarred only 
by the squeals of bobby-soxers at the 
sight of Frank Sinatra. 

Before the ceremony Harry S. Truman 
had two sentimental gestures to make. 
Inside the house he toured the rooms and 
stood for a silent moment at the bed of 
his predecessor. Outside, at the ivy-cov- 
ered grave beside the plain white marble 
monument, he placed a wreath of lilies as 
Mrs. Roosevelt watched. Then the two 
took their places amid the Cabinet mem- 
bers, Supreme Court justices, and con- 
gressmen on the porch. Between them on 
the stone floor rested the Scottie, Fala, in 





Acme 


his first public appearance since his mas- | 
ter’s death. 

At 2:30 p.m. Mr. Truman, bare-headed 
and somber, rose to pay his brief tribute. 
If his words spoke of a whole nation’s 
loss, Mrs. Roosevelt’s speech, which fol- 
lowed, was intimate and personal. For- 
mally turning over to the United States 
Government the keys and deeds to the 
house and 33 surrounding acres for a 
national historic site, the late President’s 
widow provided a poignant insight into 
what Hyde Park meant to h*r husband: 

“He loved the house and the view, the 
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woods, special trees, the particular spots 
where he played as a child . . . Life here 
had always a healing quality for him .. . 
His years in the White House taught 
him that the homes of Presidents, par- 
ticularly their birthplaces, usually become 
of such great public interest that the 
families find them hard to live in . . . He 
could see his own home as one day being 
owned by the people of the United States 
. . . where they would come to increase 
their understanding of history through a 
greater knowledge of the men who had 
made it. 

“So it.surprised none of us to find the 
memorandum, after my husband’s death, 
telling us that while under his will we had 
a right to live here if we wished during 
our lives, he thought we would be happier 
if we did not . . . He pictured us looking 
for privacy in the attic, or in the woods 
.. . It is with pleasure that our children 
and I see this house dedicated to the 
people . . . He would want them to enjoy 
themselves in these surroundings.” 

The People See: After the half-hour 
ceremony the public had its first glimpse 
of the 40-room interior where royalty and 
prime ministers had visited and _ vital 
decisions had been made. Roped off just 
beyond the doors, with placards giving 
their history, the rooms looked lived-in 
and unostentatious. The visitors studied 
the bric-a-brac accumulation of years: 
the ship models, ancestral oil paintings, 
the jardiniéres, the tapestried sofas and 
pink-satin cushions, the bone china, the 
bear-skin rug bought abroad on the Presi- 
dent’s honeymoon and the desk calendar 
set at the day he last saw Hyde Park. 

Upstairs the public gravitated 


ute’s silence at 4:35 p.m., the time of the 
President’s passing. Young patients at the 
Warm Springs Foundation sang his -fav- 
orite hymns. In Washington, the House 
paused for an hour-long succession of 
tributes by fourteen members, one of 
them Republican. Curiously, the Senate 
took no note except by insertion of a 
newspaper editorial in the Congressional 
Record by Sen. Burnet Maybank of South 
Carolina. 

In New York City the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee held a dinner. 
The guest list was a virtual roster of New 
Deal alumni: Henry Wallace, Frances 
Perkins, Henry Morgenthau Jr., Herbert 
Lehman, Rex Tugwell, Leon Henderson, 
David Lilienthal, Aubrey Williams. The 
sentiments voiced under the egis of the 
politically potent PAC provided a mean- 
ingful straw in the wind. In three and a 
half hours of eulogies to the late Presi- 
dent, heavily accenting the loss of his 
leadership and the need to carry on in his 
footsteps, listeners heard not one refer- 
ence to the man he had designated his 
heir: Harry S. Truman. 
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PRESIDENT: Suit Dismissed 


The day before the 1944 Presidential 
election, Roy De Vault, gray-haired 
Kansas City lawyer, filed a $25,000 dam- 
age suit against the Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate, H S. Truman, 
cieging tert Mr. Truman, whil e a county 
judge, had illegally committed him to an 
insane asylum in 1931. When a lower 


court ruled that De Vault had failed to 


NEWSWEEK 
state any claim upon which relief could 
be granted and that the statute of limita- 
tions barred action, De Vault appealed 
to the Missouri Supreme Court. Last 


week, the Supreme Court upheld the 
lower court and dismissed the case. 


The Year Ahead 


However his political future might 
look to others, President Truman last 
week entered the second year of his ad- 
ministration in high spirits. The mood 
touched his Thursday press conference 
with a gaiety and zip unlike anything 
seen in the White House in many wc 
Mr. Truman made no bones about the 
fact he was highly pleased with himself. 

His opening shot came with a smile. 
Revised estimates showed the 1946 defi- 
cit would be $7,000,000,000 lower than 
anticipated in January. The breakdown: 
@ Expected net receipts for the year: 
$42,900,000,000, or about $4,300,000,- 
000 above the January estimate. 

@ Expected expenditures: about $64,- 
700,000,000, or about $2,600,000,000 be- 
low the January estimate. 

The President had a word to say about 
the newspaper and magazine stories ap- 
praising his first year in office. He advised 
reporters to read them and take their 
choice. That, he observed, was what he 
had done. Physically, he said, he felt 
better than a year ago. Pressed further 
as to his feelings about his initial twelve 
months, he conceded this much: The first 
year is the hardest. He hoped the next 
would not be any harder. 

On another point he was more 
specific. Asked about a horse- 





to the south-wing bedroom with 
its high bed and white: tufted 
spread, its fireplace still piled 
with wood, Fala’s basket nearby. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s red-and-blue 
dressing gown lay on a chair. His 
wlielchels stood in the adjoin- 
ing dressing room. The open 
closet revealed hanging clothes, 
among them the familiar Navy 
cape. A National Park Service 
official explained: “We've tried 
to make it look as if he might be 
coming back for the week end.” 

A World Remembers: The. 
dedication of the Roosevelt home 
marked only one remembrance 
of many on April 12. The French 
Constituent Assembly observed 
a moment’s silence. In. Greece, 
‘citizens of Athens unveiled a 
cenotaph in the center of their 
cathedral. The Soviet newspa- 
per, Pravda, in a rare bow to a 
foreigner, editorially recalled the 
late President’s friendship for 
Russia. Mexico and Nicaragua 
declared national memorial holi- 
days. Even Argentina issued a 
special stamp and held a solemn 
requiem mass. 

At home, a number of cities 
shut schools and stores, flew flags 
at half-staff, or observed a min- 


Herris & Ewing 

Promotion: On April 10 Russia upped Nikolai V. 
Novikoff from chargé daffaires to ambassador in Wash- 
ington. Novikoff and his wife (above) have two sons, 
Nikolai Jr., 4, and Yuri, 14, who already has managed 
to pick up typical American-boy mischief-making during 
his capital stay. Last week he slashed two bicycle tires. 


shoe-pitching game on _ the 
White House grounds with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson, Mr. Truman ad- 
mitted he had been beaten— 
about 2 to 1. 


Second Thoughts 


For President Truman and 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace last week was “fuller 
explanation week.” 

@ On Wednesday, April 10, 
Wallace denied he said in a 
speech last month that dissident 
Democrats should “be put out jj 
of the party by not being al- 
lowed to run again on the Demo- 
cratic party ticket” (NEWSWEEK, 
April 1). His explanation: “T 
aga that . . . those who 
didn’t go along would no longer 
receive [Congressional] commit- 
tee appointments . . . I didn’t ~ 
mention any purge . . . I was 
against the purge of 1938 and so 
told President Roosevelt on at 
least two occasions.” 

@ On Thursday, April 11, Mr. 
phism prep aap oF 
supported re of the po 

by Federal statute. Explaining 
his assertion to high-school edi- 
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American farmers: A hungry world looks to the wheat lands, to the cattle ranges, and to the dairies for more to eat 


tors (NEwswEEK, April 15) that repeal 
was a matter that states should work out 
for themselves, the President said: “I am 
still in favor of Federal legislation . . . 
However, I also favor state action... . I 
am in favor of both Federal and State 
action on anti-poll-tax legislation, FEPC 
and all similar legislation.” 


wows 


FOOD: Scarcer and Scarcer 


The nation last week was face to face 
with the greatest shortage of wheat, meat, 
and butter in its history. The facts, not 
even approached during the peak of war- 
time shortages, were far from comforting: 

No Wheat: On Tuesday, April 9, 
Kansas City, the nation’s largest wheat 
market, had its most dismal day in 43 
years. Against a 1945 daily average of 
87 carloads, only nine cars trickled in. 
Not since the great 1903 flood isolated the 
Missouri metropolis had so little wheat 
arrived from the farms in any one day. 

From Washington next day came more 
bad news. The April crop forecast placed 
wheat stocks at only 304,000,000 bushels 
—far short of the 400,000,000 bushels 
needed to meet this nation’s relief com- 
mitments abroad and its domestic re- 
quirements at home until the winter 
wheat is harvested in July. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made no bones about 
it: Wheat reserves were at their lowest 
in five years and disappearing at the 
fastest rate in history. 

Millers grumbled that the wheat short- 
age, coupled with the farmers’ growing 
trend to hold their wheat in the hope 
of higher price ceilings, was reaching 

the proportion of a catastrophe.” What 
Washington was going to do about it was 
the question. Europe cried for wheat to 
alleviate famine. [In response, Britain of- 
fered to ration bread if the United States 
would do it too, but Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson said he was 


confident America could meet its export 
goals some other way. On his desk, await- 
ing formal promulgation, lay an order 
which would cut flour deliveries to bakers 
and grocers 25 per cent below 1945 levels 
and free 30,000,000 bushels from wheat 
inventories. Holding it up was a blunt 


warming from John T. McCarthy, presi- ° 


dent of the American Baking Association, 
forecasting “breadlines” and “bread riots.” 
“I can’t think of a more dangerous thing 
for a political adviser to tinker with than 
the bread supply . . . [The order] can 
mean only a black market for bread,” 
McCarthy declared. 

No Meat: On Thursday, April 11, 
Chicago, the nation’s largest cattle market, 
received its lowest delivery of cattle in 
386 months—only 4,000 head, 90 per cent 
of which was transshipped East, presum- 
ably to black-market outlets. Swift & Co., 
the biggest packers, slaughtered no cattle 
that day; for the week, only 270 against 
4,108 a year ago. The reason: The black 
market got what few cattle there were. 

Testifying last week before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, Wesley Harden- 
burgh, president of the American Meat 
Institute, said: “The wasteful, scandal- 
ous, widespread, and flagrant black 
market has. been made possible by the 


Price Control Act.” Not only is the black . 


market threatening to put the big legiti- 
mate packers out of business, he declared, 
but it is costing the consumers $1,250,- 
000,000 a year on overcharges. 

From the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee came a proposed remedy: (1) Aban- 
don the government’s $700,000,000 meat 
subsidy program, and (2) let the legiti- 
mate packers get back into business by 
authorizing a 6-cent-a-pound price in- 
crease, the estimated boagst needed to 
meet black-market competition. 

No Butter: Butter production last 
week was at its lowest level in a quarter 
of a century. Compared with 1945, the 
last war year, it had fallen one-third. In 


1946, it was estimated that only 840,000,- 
000 pounds would be churned, or 6 
pounds a person, as against 8 pounds in 
1945 and 14 pounds in 1941. The rea- 
son: dairy operators could make more 
money putting milk into cheese, whipped 
cream, and ice cream. As in meat, the 
black market had already taken over what 
butter there was. 

Thoroughly embittered, August H.- 
Andresen of Minnesota, a ranking Repub- 
lican on the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and a representative of one of the 
nation’s largest dairying districts, charged 
that Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles 
“has fostered and legalized” the black 
market in butter. He accused Bowles ot 
“willfully and maliciously” trying to wreck 
the dairy industry. To get butter, Andre- 
sen argued, the consumer must either 
patronize the black market at $1 a pound 
or churn at home at $1.50. 

In Washington there was a definite 
feeling that something would have to be 
done about butter, which is not even on 
the foreign relief list. Late this Monday 
the Office of Economic Stabilization an- 
nounced that subsidy payments for fluid 
milk and butterfat will be increased May 
1 to prevent higher retail prices. 
Significance-—~— 

The crisis in wheat, meat, and butter 
stems primarily from the conflict between 
artificial governmental controls and the 
natural laws of economics. Wheat farmers, 
recognizing a seller’s market when they 
see one, are waiting for the OPA to 
authorize price increases. If they don’t 
come and the wheat scarcity increases, 
a black market in wheat is a certainty. 

In meat and butter, the black market 
has already taken over. The demand 
for these two staples, like the demand for 
liquor during prohibition, is greater than 
the respect for any governmental law or 
edict. The butter situation is simple 
mathematically: 100 pounds of milk make 
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5 pounds of butter, but 100 pounds of 
milk make 10 pounds of cheese. Under 
OPA ceilings, cheese sells for 49 cents a 
pound, butter for 54. Ten pounds of 
cheese bring in $4.90; 5 pounds of butter, 
$2.70. The dairyman, therefore, makes 
cheese and pockets $2.20 more. 

How to enforce price ceilings is cur- 
rently Washington’s biggest headache 
(see page 70). Enforcement has withered 
steadily since V-J Day. During the first 
three years of the OPA’s existence, the 
agency’s problem was simplified by pub- 
lic support born of wartime patriotism. 
Now the war is over the public attitude 
has changed. The primary public interest 
is in stocking the larder, not in prices. 


woo 


FAIR TRADE: Case of Beer 


Lowell Blake Mason knew where he 
stood. As a friend of the President, Mason, 
a 52-year-old Chicago lawyer and a Re- 
publican, had frequently discussed with 
Mr. Truman the red tape, the fanatical 
hair-splitting edicts, and the bureaucratic 
gobbledygook. with which Washington 
plagued small businessmen. 

Particularly they agreed on_ the 
“witch-hunting” tendencies of the long- 
entrenched Federal Trade Commission, 
an agency entrusted with policing fair 
trade practices. Having amassed a re- 
spectable record for correcting major 
trade abuses, it had long since been re- 
duced to issuing scores of minuscule 
“cease and desist” orders against obscure 
manufacturers whose labeling and adver- 
tising grew too imaginative in the opinion 
of the commissioners. 

Typical: an order to a yarn manu- 
facturer to cease calling one of his yarns 
“Saxony” because it connoted “foreign 
geographical origin”; a tie manufacturer 
to cease using “shamrocks,” “gilded harp,” 
a “green color scheme . . . or indicia sug- 
gestive of the country Ireland” because 
the ties were not made in Ireland; a small 
watch manufacturer to cease designating 
a $2.50 watch “Locomotive Special” be- 
cause it did not have the “accuracy and 
dependability required for use by rail- 
road employes.” 

Blast at Busybodies: Last October 
when a Republican vacancy occurred on 
the FTC, Mr. Truman appointed Mason. 
Last week, after months of spadework, 
Commissioner Mason erupted. Upsetting 
a previous FTC order directing a Chicago 
brewery to cease labeling its product 
‘Canadian Ace Brand” because consumers 
might think it was brewed in Canada, 
Mason let loose a blast at FTC’s “puri- 
tanical meddling” and “busybodiness.” 
Noting the FTC imposed the order be- 
cause the label “had the capacity to de- 
ceive” despite “Made in U.S. A.,” in big 
red letters, he formalized his opinion® in 
decidedly unbureaucratic language: 

“This is, a case about a beer bottle 





.. “Joining Mason for a_majority were Garland S. 
yoson and Robert E. Freer, Dissenters: Chairman 
William A. Ayres and Ewin L. Davis. 


label . . . You see, Congress passed a law 
which the courts say gives the commis- 
sion the right to stop an advertisement 
that has the ‘tendency’ to mislead. You 
get the difference—ads that deceived 
someone and ads that tend to deceive 
someone? Here’s an example which shows 
the difference: 

“Few wives give their husbands black 
eyes, but many upon odd occasions may 
‘tend’ in that direction. The Police De- 
partment doesn’t arrest many women for 
blacking their husbands’ eyes, but if the 


Harris & Ewing 
Mason: He hits FTC “meddling” 


police were required under the law to use 
no discretion but arrest every woman 
who had that tendency or that capacity 


we would . . . almost completely destroy ° 


family life. 


“Take for instance the beer label in. 


this case . . . It is hard to tell exactly 
what this label does to me . . . It depends 
on what o'clock I look at it; it depends 
on whether I am hungry, thirsty, sleepy, 
cross or happy. Every time I stare at it I 
get a different emotion, but so far I have 
not had the feeling that I was ‘being put 








upon.’ This might be because I have seen 
the word Canada applied so often to soft 
drinks and bacon made in this country 
that I never,think of it as designating a 
place of manufacture. 

“They tell me that the beer was made 
in U.S. A. For decoration [on the label] 


there is a bird looking like an American . 


eagle with the legs . . . cut off. Beneath 
the bird is something that looks like a 
fireman’s badge . . . When I put on my 
glasses I discovered how much beer is in 
the bottle and am informed the Internal 
Revenue tax has been paid. There is a 
printer's union label and the brewing 
company’s address. All this information 
is more than I would care to have about a 
bottle of beer and is certainly more than a 
great majority of purchasers would . . . 
Therefore, it is my opinion that the 
record in this case does not warrant the 
destruction of the . . . trade name.” 


Pn 


PEARL HARBOR: War Eve 


The Congressional committee investi- 
gating Pearl Harbor last week attempted 
to determine whether President Roose- 
velt had relayed to the high command 
his conviction that the final Jap message 
of Dec. 6, 1941, meant war. It called to 
the stand General of the Army Marshall 
and Admiral Harold R. Stark, then the 
ranking officers of the Army and Navy. 

Briefly, the committee counsel recalled 
Comdr. Lester R. Schulz’s testimony two 
months ago. He had said that on the eve 
of Pearl Harbor he delivered to Mr. 
Roosevelt the first thirteen parts of the 
decoded Jap message intercepted by 
American intelligence. The President, ac- 
cording to Schulz, commented: “This 
means war.” 

Last week Stark was first on the stand. 
He could not recall his whereabouts the 
night of Dec. 6, but accepted the recol- 
lection of others that he was attending a 
performance of “The Student Prince” at 
the National Theater in the capital. Mar- 
shall said he was at home in nearby Fort 
Meyer, Va.; with his wife, who had re- 
cently broken three ribs. Neither. Stark 
nor Marshall had received any communi- 
cation from the President that night.° 


oe 


PEOPLE: Boss Henry 


Karl York, 56, and Henry York, 38, 
got along well with their employes on 
the Fox River engineering project in 
Aurora, Ill. Henry, a-whiz with the transit, 
particularly inspired the eight-man survey- 
ing crew. As far as the workmen knew, 
the pair were stepfather and stepson. 

Last week, Fox River employes got th 
shock of their lives: 

Karl had been hospitalized tor pneu- 
monia. Henry, assuming the work of 
both, had plugged away twenty hours 





*A third witness last week, Rear Admiral |. R. 
Beardall, testified that when he delivered the four- 
teenth part of the Jap mes to Mr. Roosevelt at 
10 a.m. the next morning the ident took it calmly, 
with no show of excitement. 
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a day, taking pills to keep awake. In 
a spare moment, Henry visited the hos- 
~ pital. The upshot of the visit: Henry was 
jailed for brandishing a knife at Karl, 
for reasons undisclosed. 

For two days Henry languished in a 
cell with another prisoner, a Negro la- 
borer. The case might ‘have gone un- 
noticed had it not been for the remarkable 
memory and keen eye of Assistant State’s 
Attorney John Petersen. When Henry 
was brought before him for questioning, 
Petersen seemed startled. He looked 
closely at the stocky, olive-skinned pris- 
oner with the wavy brown hair and side- 
burns. Then he said: “Hello, Mrs. York— 
where did you get those clothes? Dort 
you remember me? I worked with you 
on a surveying job back in Muscatine, 
Iowa, eighteen years ago during a sum- 
mer vacation from college.” 

Nervously Henry York broke down. 


TETAS 





courtroom statements criticizing the ear- 
lier trial of a Smith henchman and un- 
frocked Roman Catholic priest, Arthur 
W. Terminiello, for disorderly conduct. 
Smith’s followers had buzzed noisily as 
the sentence was pronounced. Now he 
himself stood silent as his sympathizers 
pressed round. But later, out on $2,000 
bail furnished within the hour, the man 
whom H. L. Mencken called “the gustiest 
and goriest, the loudest and lustiest, the 
deadliest and damnedest orator ever 
heard” found his voice. In his hotel suite 
Smith puffed: “My appeal will be as im- 
portant eventually as the Dred Scott 
decision.” * | 

Up From Louisiana: Smith’s own 
distended view of his historic destiny 
notwithstanding, his first legal calling-to- 
account in a decade of increasingly ram- 
bunctious sorties promised to provide him 
with a tailor-made chance to play the 


—., 


martyr before his rabidly nationalistic, 
anti-Semitic, anti-Communist following. 
Publicity-wise, Smith had awaited just 
such an opportunity ever since his first 
taste of the fruits of demagogy under his 
mentor, the late Huey Long. 

Minister of a wealthy Shreveport, La., 
Protestant church in the early ’80s, Smith 
left his calling to dabble full-time in the 
Long machine. In the scramble for power 
after its founder’s death, the florid 6-foot- 
er lost. However, Smith branched out 
of Louisiana with a self-appointed mis- 
sion to save the “good old go-to-meet- 
ing, Bible-reading, children-having, God- 
fearing, ice-cream-making common peo- 
ple” from the un-American enemy 
within. 

For a while he teamed up with Father 
Coughlin. But by the time Coughlin had 
given up his public utterances, Smith was 
established on his own as head of the 


Yes, she was Helen York, Karl’s wife. 











E Her story made sense: Because she be- 
f lieved that men would not easily take 
= orders from a woman boss, Mrs. York 
- began her masquerade a number of 
df years back. With her husband, she had. 
e- Fi taken on surveying jobs throughout the 
id South and Southwest—he in charge of 
ge field activity, she of inside work. The ar- 
to | rangement went well; as a man, she 
ll earned as high as $140 a week—the 
he |f salary she felt a woman could never have 
ys | received. None of the men she bossed 
ed fj guessed the truth. 
vo Flabbergasted Aurora police promptly 
ve | assigned Mrs. York to a cell with a woman 
fr. inmate, who balked at the idea of a 
he “male” neighbor and relented only after 
by an explanation was made. Arraigned 
MC before a justice of the peace last week, 
his | Mrs. York pleaded guilty to disorderly 
: conduct, paid a $50 fine, then checked 
id. ff out of her hotel, and. took a westbeund ene aad 
the train for a “rest.” 
ol- With her departure came aneven more Easter Lineup: For Easter, 1946 (below), as for Easter, 1945 (top), the O’Neil 
Za Fi piquant revelation: Her disguise had been _ girls show their holiday finery to Mgr. Francis A. Burke of the Blessed Sacrament 
at g OK'd not only by her husband but by Church in Boston. This year Jane, 13, Barbara, 12, Diane, 10, Maureen, 8, 
a the Chicago firm which employed them Evelyn, 6, Virginia, 34, and Mary, 2%, welcomed 15-month-old Judy to their ranks. 
wee both. Shrugging off their part in the Their mother, wife of Daniel O’Neil, an insurance salesman, makes all her daughters’ 
ve strange conspiracy, officials of Barth Alex- clothes. The 1945 costumes were a tribute to an uncle, lost on an LST off Italy. 
ark fl ander & Co. termed Mrs. York a mathe- 
mf matical wizard and a brilliant engineer 
whose sex, they agreed, would have ham- 
strung an otherwise promising career. 
Gerald L. K. Martyr? 
38, Municipal Judge John V. McCormick 
on of Chicago minced few words: “I could, 
in but will not, enter into a long recital of 
isit, improper and contemptuous conduct 
ey- committed by you in this courtroom. If 


the conduct of you and your associates 
* in and toward an American court of law 
the affords a test of your attitude toward 

_— Ana — it behooves 

mericans to look squarely at the philos- 
of ophy which confronts them.” . 

On Gerald L. K. Smith, by his own 
and by popular account America’s No. 1 
four- rabble-rouser, the judge then levied a 
cht at 60-day jail term for contempt of court. 

: he strapping defendant had issued 
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Mrs. Truman and guests: Sightseeing, a circus, a concert, and a cruise but no bridge game for the ladies from Independence* 


flossily titled Committee of One Million. 

Setting up headquarters in strife-rid- 
den Detroit, Smith won the dollars of 
wealthy admirers and the quarters of less 
solvent fans. He estimated his weekly 
take at $1,500—ample to finance his 
travels in an ever-widening orbit. In 1943 
he assumed leadership of the America 
First party. His itineraries took on the 
proportions of a traveling salesman’s. In 
the past half-year alone, he has turned up 
at such widely separated points as Los 
Angeles, Washington, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis, each time drawing longer and 


more riotous picket lines of veterans, 


labor unions, and youth groups. At St. 
Louis last April 1, a group of young 
ex-servicemen invaded Kiel’ Auditorium 
and told a jeering Smith audience: “Peo- 
ple who preach hatred and spread poison 
are not fit to be listened to.” 

Disorder in the Court: Rabble- 
rouser No. 1’s tangle with Chicago law 
arose out of a Feb. 7 rally where he spoke 
under the sponsorship of the Christian 
Veterans of America. Pickets threw veg- 
etables, rocks, and stench bombs. A full- 
scale riot followed. Police carted off a 
score of the pickets. Municipal Judge 
Samuel Heller reproved the police for 
arresting them. Instead Judge Heller 
issued warrants against the rally’s speak- 
ers—Smith, Terminiello, the self-styled 
“Father Coughlin of the South,” and 
Frederick Kister, head of the Christian 
Veterans—for “creating a diversion tend- 
ing to breach of peace.” For preparing 
statements to the press calling Termi- 
niello’s trial a “cold-blooded persecu- 
tion,” Smith last week received the con- 
tempt sentence. 

As he readied his appeal to higher 
courts, the ebullient ex-clergyman also 
prepared for his other legal difficulties: 
There was a $100,000 libel suit by Judge 
Heller, based on a Smith fund-appeal let- 
ter charging the judge with conspiring to 
violate state and Federal laws and plot- 
ting with Communists for a “kangaroo 
court.” Smith also was still to be tried 
on the disorderly-conduct charges rising 
out of the Feb. 7 meeting. 

Planning a fight based on freedom of 
speech, Smith could draw solace from 
otherwise unfriendly quarters—the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and Marshall 
Field’s Chicago Sun, which editorialized: 
“This country has always had a few 
crackpot hatemongers . . . At present, the 
Communist or the Fascist, or any other 
minority spokesman, has the normal 
American rights of assembly. and speech.” 


Associated Press 


Surprise: At the Shriner circus a clown dramatically greets Mrs. Truman 


WHITE HOUSE: A Good Time 


The White House guest list read last 
week like a page out of the Independence, 
Mo., telephone book. From time to time 
strange female voices reached the Presi- 
dent’s ears. Now and then in a corridor 
he caught a brief glimpse of a fleeting 
dress. The explanation: Mrs. Bess Truman 
was entertaining ten members of her 
Tuesday Bridge Club. 

The guests arrived from Missouri 
Wednesday afternoon, April 10; five came 
by plane, five by car. For the next four 
days they had the most exciting time of 
their lives. Wednesday night they dined 
with the President, Mrs. Truman, and 
Margaret, then accompanied the Trumans 
to a Constitution Hall concert where 
Eugene List, pianist for the Big Three at 
Potsdam, appeared as soloist in an all- 
Tchaikovsky program with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Next morning the club members break- 
fasted with the President and Mrs. Tru- 
man, toured the White House, then went 
on a sightseeing trip. After lunch, they 
attended the President’s press conference, 
sitting primly behind him and enjoying 
his snappy give-and-take. 

In the evening Mrs. Truman took them 


to the Shrine Circus at Uline Arena. Fri- 
day they went on a brief cruise down 
the Potomac on the Presidential yacht 
Williamsburg, lunching on board and re- 
turning late in the afternoon. Next day 
they got in some more sightseeing and 
had tea at Blair House. 

Sunday, bright and early, they were 
homeward bound, bubbling with excited 
chitchat. Though they had played no 
bridge during their stay at the White 
House, they would never lack a conversa- 
tional topic for the rest of their days. 


Seal 


COAL: Good Day, Gentlemen 


In four weeks of Washington negotia- 
tions with the soft-coal operators, John 
L. Lewis had repeatedly made his point: 
Before an agreement could be reached 
on wages, the operators must agree to 
the United Mine Workers’ demands for 
improved safety, sanitary, and housing 
conditions. 

By April 10, nine days after the 400,- 
000 UMW members quit work to await 





Truman, Mrs. Melvin Pallette, M 
Mrs. John Hutchison, Mrs, Os 
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was zero and government intervention ap- 








peared likely. At that point the old Lewis 
dudgeon, smoldering for days, broke out. 
From a pad on which he had scribbled 
several hundred words in his flowery style, 
Lewis began reading a. denunciation of 
the “imbecilic” operators. As he came 
to the end, he reached for his hat. “To 
cavil further is futile,” he read. “We trust 
that time, as it shrinks your purse, may 
modify your niggardly and anti-social 
propensities. Good day, gentlemen.” With 
that he stalked out. 


wows 


CONGRESS: Presto, Passed-O 


Congressional fancy last week lightly 
turned to thoughts of reelection. With one 
eye on the calendar, the members hit 
their fastest tempo of the year in an effort 
to get home for the spring primaries: 

@ Loan—The -$3,750,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain was approved 14 to 5 by 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Rejected: amendments to limit 
the loan’s size, to substitute an outright 
gift, to require its expenditure in ‘the 
United States, and to obtain permanent 
ownership of the Atlantic bases leased 
from Britain. Obviously: delighted with 
the results, Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley predicted Senate approval by a 
“comfortable majority.” : 

€ Houstinc—The so-called Veterans 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946, de- 
signed to provide 2,700,000 dwellings in 
the next two years, was passed 68 to 14 
by the Senate. Administration victory: 
restoration of the House-rejected $600,- 
000,000 subsidy to encourage production 
of scarce building materials. Adminis- 


tration defeat: refusal to place price. 


Mr. Truman and the Navy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Until tess than a year ago many 
high-ranking naval officers looked fa- 
vorably or tolerantly on the creation 
of a single Department of National 
Defense. They said so, not only pri- 
vately but in response to the questions 
of the special committee ap »ointed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to study unifi- 
cation. One of the two naval ; 
members of that committee 
joined with the Army and 
Air Forces members in 
recommending both a single 
department and a single 
commander-in-chief of the 
armed services with his own 
staff. 

Then, suddenly, the Navy 
closed ranks. After the de- 
feat of Japan, the merger 
became its No. 1 enemy. 
Admiral Nimitz and others recanted 
their earlier opinions. Naval officers, 
high, middle, and low, went to work 
to head off unification. 

Although the President had made 
unification a cardinal point in his post- 
war defense program, he was too wise 
and fair to muzzle the Navy or to ask 
its leaders to give testimony contrary 
to their honest views. The Navy, up 
to a point, observed the niceties. It 
eschewed some of the more blatant 
forms of publicity and acted as if the 
President were a neutral bystander. 





ices—Air, Navy, and Army—camnot be 
permitted to deal with each other at 
arm’s length. 

Of what is the Navy afraid? It is 
afraid that it will be submerged or 
made an auxiliary of the Air Forces 
and Army. These fears are aggravated 
by the fact that the only other Navy 
worth mentioning left in ex- 
istence is that of a nation 
which we are most unlikely 
ever to be called upon to 
fight. They have been ag- 
gravated by disparaging 
comments about the Navy 
from some of the Air Forces 
zealots and by a popular 
tendency to think that the 
next war will be fought ex- 
clusively with rockets with 
atomic warheads. 

These fears are not confined to the 
dwindling remnant of so-called “bat- 
tleship” admirals. They are shared, up 
to a point, by those who think that the 
future of the Navy lies. chiefly with its 
carrier-borne, submarine, and amphibi- 
ous forces. 

The Navy’s attitude implies that 
there are no Air Forces or Army gen- 
erals who understand the need for a 
strong Navy. This implies, further, 
either that the generals don’t under- 
stand sea power or that the Navy really 
ought to be reduced to a subordinate 


ceilings on the nation’s 27,000,000 exist- role. Although unintended, these are 


ri ing dwellings. The President, however, is entirely both arguments for unification. If we 
wn f € Atom—Having received 70,972 letters right in thinking that the opposition do not have génerals who understand 
cht of advice and taken 700,000 words of from the Navy Department has con-_ sea power, it is high time that we 
re- ff testimony, the Special Senate Committee sisted of much more than freely formed trained some. They can be trained 
lay | on. Atomic Energy unanimously approved opinion. It has been an organized and _ only by bringing them in direct and 
ind § a bill to create a Federal monopoly of intensive campaign in which con- constant contact with the Navy, and 
atomic energy under a civilian Atomic formity to the official policy of the if we don’t need much of a Navy, 
_ Energy Control Commission. A Military ranking admirals has been made the _we might as well start saving money 
ted Liaison Board, responsible to the Secre- }° first test. of loyalty. : right now. ; 
ae taries of War and Navy, could advise the Many officers who previously fa- The facts do not justify these ex- 
oad commission only on “military applica- vored merger sincerely changed their treme assumptions. We need a strong 


tions” of atomic energy. 

€ Puiepines—Anticipating Philippine 
independence on July 4, the Senate 
unanimously passed a House-approved 
bill to provide eight years of free trade 
between the Commonwealth and the 
United States. Thereafter, tariffs would 
rise 5 per cent annually for twenty years. 


€ Drart—The House, faced with the 


politically hot issue of extending the 
draft nine more months in an election 


year, went into_open revolt against the © 


recommendations of President Truman 
and the military. By the time the mem- 
bers finally sent the emasculated measure 
to the Senate, they had adopted provi- 
sions suspending all inductions for five 
months and exempting 18- and 19-year- 
olds (see page 37). 





minds. But, as the President knows, 
there are some who have not, and 
many others who are much too intelli- 
gent, level-headed, and self-confident 


to believe such exaggerated propa- 
ganda as the assertion that merger is a. 


proposal “to abolish the Navy.” 
There are many ways and de- 
grees in which the armed services 
might be “unified.” There are valid 
objections to all of them. There is no 
perfect solution. But almost everyone 
realizes that a reversion to the prewar 
relationship among the arme‘ services 
would gravely endanger the security 
of the United States. The strategic Air 
Forces can no longer be treated as a 
subordinate arm. And the three serv- 


Navy, and we have generals who un- 
derstand sea power, just as we have 
admirals who understand air and 
ground power. 


The Navy knows it has been off- 
base. Negotiations during the last sev- 
eral weeks brought the Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces very close to a satisfac- 
tory compromise on merger. To close 
the remaining gaps, the Army and Air 
Forces as well as the Navy may have 
to yield a little more. But the Navy 
has no real grounds for fear. It has 
the brains, the technical capacities, 
the knowledge of war, and the esprit 
de corps to take care of itself in any 
kind of administrative setup. 
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The Truman Era 


Government reports reaching the White 
House as President Truman rounded out 
his first year in office painted a rosy pic- 
ture. They said that industrial recon- 
version had moved well in spite of strikes; 
all peacetime production . records were 
being broken. The President was gratified. 
To keep him from being too gratified, 
George Allen, his chief adviser, invented 
a term to describe the state of the nation. 
Allen calls. it “The Truman Depression.” 


Po 


Little Flour 

On the eve of his new job, Fiorello H. 
La Guardia said his motto would be “im- 
patience and action.” After one harassed 
week as Director General of UNRRA, he 
returned to “patience and _ fortitude.” 
Now in his third week, La Guardia finds 
himself swinging between both extremes. 

La Guardia refers to his post as “my 
unhappy job.” For the first time in his 
life, he cannot rely on his bounce to carry 
him through crises. Normally a 
sound sleeper, he now takes to 
bed with him the gnawing knowl- 
edge that many are doomed to 
die. “I deal constantly with the 
statistics of death,” he complains. 

Never noted for, the patience 
he advocated for others, La 
Guardia has become even more 
short-tempered as the food crisis 
deepens. A photographer who 
had obtained an appointment 
was told: “I won’t pose for you. 
Take your shot and get out.” A 
reporter granted an interview 
heard his editor denounced as a 
“stinker” before he asked the 
first question. Yet only a few 
days earlier La Guardia had told 
UNRRA officials: “I now swal- 
low my pride . . . and ask the 
newspapers for their full co- 
operation.” 

La Guardia didn’t want the 
UNRRA job. Twice in the same 
day he turned down telephone 
pleas from Secretary of State 
Byrnes. He gave in only after a 
phone call from President Tru- 
man. At the UNRRA council 
meeting in Atlantic City, La Guardia 
warned the delegates what to expect froin 
him and gave them a chance to reconsider 
his unanimous election. La Guardia 
quipped: “I hope you will understand 
that I am not a diplomat.” One delegate 
muttered: “UNRRA has no wheat, but 
it’s got a little flour.” 

“Butch” did little talking that first day. 
His senior deputy, Comdr. R. G. A. Jack- 
son, began outlining UNRRA problems 
at 10:38 a.m. and finished at 7:10 that 
night. Jackson, a tall, pink-faced Austral- 
ian who directed supply operations dur- 


ing the siege of Malta, speaks with the 
clipped, staccato bursts of a machine gun 
and loads his sentences with facts. 

The Five-Week Plan: Jackson put it 
on the line: Forget about voluntary ra- 
tioning. and hope for Federal action. 


Don’t count on drastic decrees in an elec-* 


tion year. Advise and urge, but don’t 
intervene in internal affairs of member 
nations, including your own. UNRRA has 


the money and a functioning organization, - 


so forget about them and concentrate on 
food. Then Jackson suggested a program 
for the next five weeks: Settle in. Make a 
“blitz on food.” Get the: $600,000,000 
still due from Congress. Arrange the next 
UNRRA council session a month hence. 
Go abroad for a firsthand view. La 
Guardia accepted his advice. 

The succeeding days were a series of 
frustrations. The discovery that he could 
not solve UNRRA’s wheat shortage by 
buying in the open market was painful. 
Under UNRRA rules, purchases must be 
made by each contributing government. 
In this country, it is Secretary of Agricul- 


Tlarris Ewing 
Statistics of death haunt new UNRRA chief La Guardia 


ture Anderson who buys the wheat, not 
Director General La Cuinrdia. 

Another disconcertin» reality was the 
power of the Combined I’ood Board, be- 
fore which UNRRA must go for food al- 
locations before purchases can be made. 
Composed of representatives of the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, and the United King- 
dom, the board continues its wartime 
function of allocating the world’s limited 
food supply. The UNRRA countries of 
Eastern Europe and Asia must compete 
with all other food-importing nations. 

At Atlantic City, La Guardia an- 
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nounced his intention of streamlining 
UNRRA. He got over this, too. He found 
that any attempt to shake the delicate 
structure in which his predecessor, Her- 
bert Lehman, had finally succeeded in 
getting 48 nations to work together 
might wreck it. 

The Slow Progress: But the hectic, 
twelve-hour days of conferences, inter- . 
views, speeches, and broadcasts are bring- 
ing results. Secretary Anderson promised 
increased wheat supplies through set- 
asides and the certificate plan of assuring 
higher prices to farmers. After two fight- 
ing sessions with the Combined Food 
Board—“one of us will be carried out in 
an ambulance,” said La Guardia—he ob- 
tained assurances of immediate diversion 
of more food to UNRRA. 

Meanwhile, the La Guardia personality 
is focusing the public eye on the food prob- 
lem. His cajoleries, castigations, threats, 
and pleas make news. UNRRA’s hope is 
that the testy, undiplomatic showman will 
awaken the conscience of the country. 

La Guardia does not intend to drop 
his New York columns for PM and the 
Sach’s Quality Stores, or his two sponsored 
Sunday _ broadcasts. He is touchy when 
asked when he finds the time. With airy 

disregard for disciplines of liter- 
ary creation, he says: “It doesn’t 
take long to write the truth.” 


~_ 


Po 


Expert 

TVA Director David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman of the State De- 
partment board which authored 
the report on international con- 
trol of atomic energy, finds atom 
“experts” everywhere. Most dis- 
concerting was the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., farmer who delivers eggs 
to Lilienthal’s home. “I don't 
know what the government's 
making over there,” the farmer 
said, “but whatever it is, I think 
it would be cheaper for them to 
go out and buy it.” 


Qa 


On Second Thought 


While haranguing an OPA 
official during a committee probe 
of the stocking shortage last 
week Senate Minority Whip 
Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska 
shouted: “What I want is to see 
all that cotton in the mills moved 
out so it will get on women’s legs.” After 
a second thought, he directed the steno- 


_ grapher to change the sentence to: “in the 


hands of consumers.” 


Staal 


Somefing New 


The AAF and Army Ordnance are jock- 
eying for control of research on rockets 
and guided missiles. Ordnance handles 
wingless projectiles and the AAF, winged 
robots. Recently ordnance put a fin in the 
center of a soaket: Lest the AAF claim it 
was a wing, ordnance called it a “fing. 





Good Diving is here again... 


yours to enjoy with Top-Quality Generals 
on your car, adding that extra margin 
of confidence that matched clubs give 
the golfer. Shortages have emphasized 
the importance of this quality difference 
and, now more than ever, General’s 
30-year-old reputation for Top Quality 
is a compelling reason for following the 


example of the tire-wise, who Change- 


Over to Generals as a matter of course. 
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Cotton will grow in COLORS... this Plantation 


.». because of Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow 


NEWEST TRIUMPH OF PLANT CHEMISTRY is a way to inject color into the roots of cotton 
plants. As the cotton matures, the fibres are already “dyed” the desired shade. Any 
color wanted may be used, and the result is fade-proof, run-proof, true-color cotton 
ready for weaving. Note too, on this cotton field of Tomorrow, the mechanical picker 
—for many years a dream—today a reality. 


NOTHER triumph is Seagram’s V.O. Canadian, the imported 
A whisky planned six years and more ago by men who blended 
and set aside the choicest of Canada’s fine whiskies. Very light, 
very clean, very much the whisky of choice Tonight or Tomorrow. 
Remember: Seagram’s V.O. has a taste distinctly its own..,You 
won't find its like in any other bottle. It’s Canadian whisky at its 
glorious best! 





This Whisky Is 6 Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. 


Seagvaws V.O. cANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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MERGER: A-Muflled Navy vs. the Unity Bill 


We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense . : . 


The preamble to the Constitution last 
week provided Sens. Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah, Lister Hill of Alabama, and War- 
ren R. Austin of Vermont—a Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs subcommittee of three who 
had studied in secret the problem of 
merging the nation’s armed forces—with 
the title of a proposed Department of 
Common Defense to replace the present 
War and Navy Departments. 

For weeks in which bitter quarrels held 
up the unification that the Army and the 
President regard as necessary to national 
security and which the Navy has strongly 
opposed, the Senators had heard testi- 
mony of military, naval, air, and civilian 
witnesses. Now, in an effort to get a work- 
able organization and at- the same time 
appease the Navy and its powerful Con- 
gressional friends, the subcommittee came 
out with a compromise which, however, 
only added fuel to the smoldering flames 
of service rivalry.* It proposed: 

@ A Department of Common Defense 
with a Cabinet Secretary, an Under Sec- 
retary, and four Assistant Secretaries (the 
Navy is opposed ). 

@ Secretaries (serving without cabinet 
rank). of co-equal Army, Air Forces, and 
Navy (the Navy is opposed). 
@ A Chief of Staff of the Armed 


not see it making for better union or jus- 
tice or tranquillity. Naval officers made 
their views known. Only the day before 
the bill came out, Vice Admiral Patrick 
N. L. Bellinger of the Navy’s General 
Board had spoken against unification, and 
the day after its provisions became known 
Rear Admiral Aaron S. Merrill, com- 
mandant of the Eighth Naval District, de- 
clared: “It is... my belief that when the 
next war comes we will need the finest 
Army and Air Force in the world, because 
with a greatly weakened Navy, sub- 
merged under Army control, the fighting 
will be on our own shores.” 

And on Thursday the publishers of 
“Battle Stations,” a book about American 
sea campaigns appearing under the names 
of the naval officers in command, released 
iu advance two chapters signed by Fleet 
Admiral King and Vice Admiral Frank 


Jack Fletcher which claimed that Japan 


had thrown away its chances of victory 
by subordinating its navy to its army. 

That same day the silent service really 
lost its voice. At a White House press con- 
ference President Truman, asked whether 
he endorsed the reorganization proposals, 
replied that they had many good points 
but that it was not customary for him to 
approve a measure before Congress 
passed it. Other questions led to a sound 
verbal thrashing of the Navy: 

It was not right for the Navy to con- 


Alley—Memphis Commercial Appeal 
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tinue fighting unification after the Presi- 
dent had announced the Administration’s 
policy favoring it. Although he had au- 
thorized Navy men to give their honest 
individual opinions against the merger at 
the time of the hearings, there was a dis- 
tinction between the opinion of the de- 
partment and the individual. There had 
been a very great amount of lobbying 
and propaganda. He did not think such 
activities would continue to an extent that 
he would have to shake up the depart- 
ment. A reporter offered to bet the Presi- 
dent two to one that he was wrong and 
Mr. Truman took him up for an unspeci- 
fied amount. 

’ All this left the Navy in the hands of 
its supporters in and outside Congress. 
And they lost no time in coming to the 
defense. “Why didn’t he apply his lobby- 
ing charges to the War Department? 
That’s been going on, too,” snapped 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. “Our committee will 
get the bill the President was talking 
about,” commented a member of the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee. “Let’s see 
what happens then!” 


ee 


DRAFT: Summer Holiday? 


On Aug. 12, 1941, the probability of 
war hung heavy over the United States. 
President Roosevelt was conferring with 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill at 
Argentia Bay. American warships were 
convoying British vessels in the Atlantic. 
But even on that day, Congress ex- 
tended service under the year-old draft 
act for eighteen months by a margin 
of only one vote. 








Forces appointed for a three- 





year term and rotated among 
the three services if the Presi- 
dent so wishes (the Navy is op- 
posed). 

CA Joint Staff of the Armed 
Forces composed of the Chief 
of Staff, the Commanding Gen- 
erals of the Army and Air 
Forces, and the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

@ A Council of Common De- 
fense, comprising the President 
as chairman, the Secretaries of 
Common Defense and State, 
and the chairman of a Na- 
tional Security Resources 
Board. Under the council would 
be a Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. The Navy has urged such a 
council, provided its own Cabi- 
net member is included, and 
favors a resources board and 
intelligence agency. 

_ The Mum Service: But if 
in the eyes of the senators the 
reorganization provided better ° 
or the common defense, in the 
eyes of the Navy it did not. 
Furthermore, the Navy could 
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On April 18, 1946, condi- 
tions were vastly changed. With 
the war won, the greatest sup- 
port for continuation of the 
draft came from the Adminis- 
tration and the Army and Navy. 
They called it essential. But in 
the minds of many citizens 
there was acute distaste for any 
more draft. When the House 
Military Affairs Committee fi- 
nally reported out a bill extend- 
ing the Selective Service Act 
for nine months after May 15, 
the representatives could not 
make up their minds to back 
the services. Half a dozen con- 
gressmen immediately sug- 
gested amendments. Some 
wanted to kill the bill outright. 
All were looking ahead to Nov. 
5, election day, and frankly 
sought a compromise bill which 
would satisfy their constituents. 

After hours of debate, the 
House approved the _nine- 
month extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act and agreed 
to suspend all jnductions 
between May 15 and Oct. 15. 
During this five-month draft 
holiday, the Army and Navy 
will be expected to put on a 
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great voluntary recruiting campaign. If 
that fails, the President may then order 
resumption of inductions. On top of that 
the House went against the services again 
by an amendment raising the minimum 
draft age from 18 to 20. 


wos 


OVERSEAS: Frightened Men 


“I am afraid I may be persecuted for 
testifying in this trial.” 

One by one five GI witnesses last week 
echoed those words of Pvt. William F. 
Pond of the Bronx. S/Sgt. James M. Jones 
ot Muskogee, Okla., the second of nine 
* enlisted men and six officers to be tried 
in a London court-martial for brutality 
to soldier-prisoners at the United States 
Tenth Reinforcement Depot at Lichfield, 
England, sat stony-faced as he heard the 
statements. 

The witnesses, former Lichfield inmates 
now serving out their sentences in the 
London Area guardhouse, were frank in 
' their fear of getting physical punishment 
if they did any more than identify Jones. 
The soldiers said that they would talk now 
only if they had assurance of protection 
from “some high officer in Washington” 
or from the Secretary of War. But, they 
added, if the trial were moved from Eng- 
land, they would testify freely. 


~~ 
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However, other witnesses talked. Pvt. 
Clarence B. Smith of Big Rapids, Mich., 
described how Jones struck him violently 
across the rump with a club in February 
1945, when he fell down while being 
marched around the courtyard. - Pfc. 
Henry Petras of Newark, N. J., charged 
that officers took part in the beatings. 
And Pfc. Robert W. Schwerdtfeger, of 
Annandale, N. J., testified that one 
prisoner was beaten for five or six minutes 
for using hot water in a shower. 

At the defense table Jones, whose spot- 
less uniform bore the Bronze Star, the 
Purple Heart, and the fourragére of the 
Croix de Guerre, sat unmoved by the 
testimony. After the trial adjourned for 
the week end he said: “I have tried to 
be a good soldier. I was taught to take 
orders . . . In striking prisoners’. . . I 
was only carrying out the orders of my 
superior officers.” 

As the prosecution built up its case 
against Jones, Army headquarters in 
London announced that the remaining 
defendants would be moved to Bad Nau- 
heim, Germany, for trial. 

Meanwhile sixteen Army lawyers were 


“ordered to leave pipe sine to assist both 


the prosecution and defense, and Under 
Secretary of War Kenneth C. Royall said 
that as many as four defendants would be 
tried simultaneously. 


ARMY: The New GI 


James P. O'Donnell, .chief of News- 
wEEK’s Berlin bureau, recently returned 


to Europe aboard the transport General | 
Harry Taylor after a vacation in the © 
United States. As a lieutenant, O’Donnell 7 
went through the European campaign. © 
As a correspondent, he reported the amaz- |> 
ing change in the Army that came with 


the peace. Or the transport he took a 
reading on the new Army which is now 
going to Germany. His report follows: 


Although it has been less than a year 
since the full-scale occupation of de- 
feated Germany began, the make-up of 
the American Army of Occupation has 
already passed through three distinct 
phases. 

The first was the immediate post- 
combat period when troops of the line 
predominated. Then in August, when on 
the other side of the world the B-29 
Enola Gay dropped an atom bomb smack 
in the middle of European redeployment 


schedules, the Army started taking itself. 


apart before the bewildered Germans. 
Finally in the fall and winter, discharge 
requirements fell rapidly but not rapidly 
enough to drown out the rising chorus of 
“we wanna go home.” 


Through these three phases the quality | 





The scientific advances in new tech- 
niques and methods of destruction 
which were developed during the war 
are only forerunners of what will come 


have tremendous effects on the composi- 
tion of the world’s armed forces. But 
there is little agreement on what those 
changes will be. 

There is also sharp disagreement on 
how long it will’ be before ultrascientific 
weapons are developed to the point 
where they will change warfare. If war 
were to come in 1950, would it be 
radically different from the one just 
past? Or will it be 10 or 25 years before 
that happens? Last week Richard J. 
Davis of NEwsweex’s Washington 
bureau put those questions to three 
officers who guide research and develop- 
ment work for the Ground Forces, 
Navy, and Air Forces. Their answers 
underscored the differences which exist 
among the men charged with devising 
the offensive and defensive weapons 
of the services. 


@ The Army View: Five years hence 
weapons will be little changed. There 
will be improved types, but tanks, artil- 
lery, and other basic ground-force 
weapons will still be needed. New 
weapons—rockets and guided missiles, 
for example—will supplement, not dis- 





in the future. The new weapons will. 


How Tomorrow's War Would Be Fought 


place, traditional weapons. To ordnance- 
men the atom bomb is “a new and more 
powerful high explosive, limited in its 


applications.” A war in 1950 would be a . 


faster, snappier version of the 1945 
model but basically of the same conven- 
tional design. By 1955 there would be 
greater changes and by 1970, perhaps a 
complete change in concept. _ 

@ The Navy View: The Navy ordnance 
expert poinfed to the time it takes to 
develop new weapons to support a 
similar contention that a war in 1950 
would be “not much different from the 
last.” He argued that it was unlikely 
that effective use of Buck Rogers-type 
weapons could come in five years. Even 
under war conditions it would take at 
least a year to produce effective quan- 
tities of most of the new weapons which 
proved themselves in the closing days 
of the second world war. Meanwhile, 
the traditional weapons of naval warfare 
would bear the brunt and should not be 
discounted: “Remember, submarine and 
surface naval power reduced Japanese 
supplies to the danger point before the 
B-29s dropped a single bomb.” A new 
mode of war would come, yes—but with 
a painful slowness belying the glibness 
of its prophets. 

@ The Air View: To an Air Forces 
prophet of third-dimension warfare, new 
weapons were not visions but terrible 
realities which could be unleashed even 
as soon as 1950. An early champion of 


. weapons. Air Forces planners believe a 


») 


airpower, he now believes the airplane, 
as a weapon, is on the decline. The de- 
velopment can and must continue, but 
other third-dimensional warcraft, some 
unmanned, will render it obsolete ex- 
cept for support functions. For the 
present it is an interim weapon, occupy- 
ing a position similar to that held by 
the ground armies and battleships in 
the period between the first two world 
wars. To. this man, sitting beneath a 
global projection of the world’s surface, 
the character of another war is very 
real: “It will be fought square across 
the polar cap.” 

The weapons of such a war are now 
in existence. The Army is equipping 
itself with B-86 bombers, which have 
already made the B-29 obsolescent. 
These long-range aircraft could carry 
to any potential enemy the horrors of 
gas and bacteriological warfare (avail- 
able but unused in the last war), or the 
well-proved power of incendiary and 
atom-bomb raids. It is feasible, today, 
to install the atom-bomb mechanism in 
the nose of a V-2 about twice the size 
of the German model. Further develop- 
ment of new fuels and radio or radar 
remote controls will increase the range 
and effectiveness of rockets and similar 


future enemy will refuse to fight the 
next war under 1945 rules. Security, to 
them, means being the first to see the 
future clearly, and make it come true. 
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of discipline and morale of the 
American troops in the Reich 
went from good to fair to poor. 
It is heartening, therefore, to be 
able to report a trend toward 
good again. This report, of 
course, is based on an observa- 
tion of men in one shipment 
only, but a check with the offi- 
cers manning the replacement 
system reveals that this consign- 
ment is typical of those shipped 
from America to Germany since 
March 1. 

Officers With Badges: The 
highlight of the picture is the 
excellent quality of the officers, 
particularly in the company 
grades. Most of these captains 
and lieutenants—the majority of 
them Pacific veterans although 
some are returning to the ETO— 
volunteered for occupation du- 
ties in the hope of winning Reg- 
ular Army commissions. The 
blue Combat Infantryman badge 
predominates, not infrequently 
paired with the Silver Star. 
These are the men who learned 
leadership in the hardest but — 
best of schools—advancing with 
a platoon under fire. They 
leaned to command without 
domineering, and the present 
complaints of enlisted men 
against the Army caste system 
are not aimed at them. 

Some are old regular Army 
noncoms who moved up during the war, 
often winning battlefield commissions. 
Some entered the Army after Pearl Har- 
bor with the Reserve or got OCS com- 
missions and decided they wanted to stay 
on. And some are men who returned to 
the States last fall fully intending to re- 
enter civilian life. But leave and time to 
look around made their prospects at home 
seem less roseate, and made the Army 
seem more so. 

Whatever their varied motives, these 
young officers and the others that follow 
them should more than fill the postwar 
Army’s needs. Their arrival in the Army 
of Occupation will have the effect of a 
shot of adrenalin. 

Men, Competent and Dull: The 
enlisted men who crossed on this trans- 
port fall into three categories, approxi- 
mately equal in number. One-third are 
Regular Army professionals who have 
rejoined under the standard three-year 
enlistment. One-third are men who either 
enlisted or reenlisted, but for-periods of 
less than three years. The other third are 
selectees. 

Among the Regular Army men—those 
who have chosen to make a career of the 
Army—there is a level of competence and 
experience almost equal to that of the 
officers. And as in the case of officers, 
some are from the old peacetime Army 
and some are post-Pearl Harbor. A good 
Many are in the first three grades of 
Sergeant. A few of the old Army types 
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still refer to the good old days of the 
“calvary” and accent “vehicle” like 
“pickle.” But what they lack in formal 
education, they make up in knowledge 
of the Army. In addition to these drill- 
field sergeants, there are many competent 
young noncoms more interested in the 
technical side of what the service has to 
offer. Both types take pride in the uni- 
form and the career they have chosen. 

Among the Regulars, however, there 
is a sprinkling of a less desirable sort— 
those who enlisted years ago as privates 
and still are. They have found a home 
in the Army simply because nowhere in 
civilian life could they either earn as 
much or have most of life’s problems 
handled for them by a first sergeant. 
But they*do know how to soldier. They 
should fit into the more routine occupa- 
tion tasks. 


Civilians in Uniform: The second 


category of enlisted men comprises the. 


short-termers—those who signed up for 
two-year, eighteen-month, and one-year 
hitches. Their motives for enlisting 
varied. Some thought they might like 
Army life permanently but weren't quite 
sure; others were dr; s of six months’ 
service who grabbed at the twelve-month 
trick enlistment to nail down the bonus 
furlough and the guarantee of discharge 
in a year. 

But what of that third and most im- 
portant group, the selectees? If there is 
a fate more dismal than being drafted 


.. s. Army Photo 
Such OCS graduates as this strengthen the occupation 


during wartime, it is being 
drafted when the war is over 
and no drums beat. These men, 
recent high-school graduates for 
the most part, are the first to con- 
cede that they are not being sent 
out to be shot at as their older 
brothers were. But somehow this 
just makes the prospect more 
dreary. If there was one draftee 
aboard who enjoyed the boat 
ride, or who looked forward with 
any expectancy to landing in 
Europe, I failed to find him. 
They all asked the same ques- 
tion: “Is this journey really neces- 
sary?” And all chorused the same 
unprintable reply. They refer 
to themselves as “the reluctant 
dragoons,” and it would be hard 
to improve on the phrase. 

They are civilians at heart, 
and some of their mordant com- 
mentaries on the Army bear re- 
peating: “The trouble with these 
Regular Army guys is they just 
can’t take the discipline of civil- 
ian life’—“West Pointers make 
pretty good officers for men that 
never went to college”—and “I 
was born a civilian, my mother 
and father were both civilians, 
and I won't be happy till the day 
I’m one again.” 

Yet the Army wants these 
problem children badly for two 
reasons. The first is that there 
appears to be no way pf pe 
enough volunteers to meet immediate an 
minimum manpower demands. The sec- 
ond is that the Army, realizing that in 
modern war the technician is as important 
as the expert rifleman, craves the civilian 
talents it drew on so generously during 
fighting. 

The high-minded once proclaimed that 
the civilian in uniform, drawn from the 
great cross-section of America, would do 
better for the country abroad than the 
sro soldier. And the word “pro- 

essional” was uttered with a condescend- 

ing sneer. That lofty bit of reasoning was 
found wanting in the hard school of ETO 
experience. It dropped to a whisper in the 
pubs of Old England and went silent 
somewhere along a road in Normandy. 
Now in 1946 the hurly-burly of rede- 
ployment has quieted, the mass civilian 
Army is home from the wars. Ironically 
enough, they‘were great as soldiers and 
a dismal flop as “our ambassadors in 
olive drab.” 

With a sigh of relief and a good, solid 
cadre of Regular career soldiers coming 
up, the Army in Germany can now start 
returning to the oldest formula in the 
field manual. From here on in, the first 
duty’ of the occupation soldier will be | 
to memorize the general orders, partic- 
ularly General Order No. 2: “To walk 
my post in a military manner...” 

Looking back on the spectacle of the 
past year, one can only feel that it is high 
time. 
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COUNCIL: Disclosing a U.S. Policy on Spain 


Of all the issues that have embittered 
rightists and leftists the world over, none 


can send the blood pressure of both sides’ 


soaring so quickly as the issue of Spain. 
Beth the United States and Britain had 
hoped to prevent the Spanish question 
from being brought before the nations 
that call themselves united. However, 
Poland’s announcement on April 6 that 
it would ask the UN Security Council to 
consider Spain a menace to international 
peace guaranteed that the British and 
Americans would have to face the dis- 
cords—probably this week. 

As a foretaste of hard words to come, 
the New York far-leftist press set out in 
full cry after its favorite villain, Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco. The Com- 
munist Daily Worker devoted two full 
pages of vituperation to Franco; PM did 
even better on the party line with four 
pages. Fernando de los Rios, once For- 
eign Minister in the Republican govern- 


which the Caudillo argued that the slight 
inflicted on the Spanish people by the 
fact that the United States is represented 
in Madrid by a “press attaché” could not 
remain unanswered. (Ambassador Nor- 
man Armour has not been replaced.) 

At the same time the Spanish Cabinet 
denied Polish charges that German scien- 
tists were working in Spain on atomic 
weapons. If, said the Spanish ministers, 
those members of the UN with which 
Spain maintains diplomatic relations 
wanted to send a technical committee to 
investigate the Polish charges, they would 
be welcomed and allowed to circulate 
freely—“provided ‘hat once the inaccuracy 
ot this is proven, ample publicity will be 
given the results of the visit.” 


Significance 





When the Spanish question comes be- 
tore the Security Council, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., the permanent American 
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. -- Assembly in the New York City World’s Fair building 


ment, shouted that # Spanish army 
450,000 strong had been massed along 
the frontier for an invasion of France. 

Meanwhile, Franco himself, appar-ntly 
undaunted by the attacks, started a diplo- 
matic offensive of his own. The Spanish 


Ambassador in Washington, Don Juan’ 


Francisco de Cardenas was ordered home 
and told to leave the embassy to a chargé 
d'affaires. This decision was taken after 
_an all-night Cabinet meeting during 


Associated Press 


delegate, will be tully prepared to state 
the United States view on the Franco 
government. He has been instructed to 
tell the Council that (1) the American 
Government and people detest the pres- 
ent Spanish regime and have expressed 
their feelings on several occasions; (2) 
the Spanish people themselves should de- 
vise means of discarding the regime, and 
(3) the Council would set a dangerous 
precedent if it were to encourage civil 
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strife in any country. Stettinius jis ex. 
pected to oppose any resolution descrip. 
ing the Franco regime as “a threat to 
peace” or imposing sanctions against it 
However, he has been instructed to sug. 
gest a compromise: The appointment of a 
Security Council subcommittee to watch 
the Spanish situation and to recommend 
measures which might help the Spanish 
people to discard the regime by peace. 
ful means... 

Stettinius will have. with him reports 
of American military observers who have 
recently toured the French-Spanish bor. 
der regions only to find that the total 
number of Spanish troops stationed there 
today is considerably smaller than it was 
during the war and that the troops are 
not deployed offensively but are engaged 
in intercepting armed guerrillas seeping 
in from France. 

The Mexican Ambassador to Washing. 
ton, Don Antonio Espinosa de los Mon- 
teros, has called on Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes and informed him that 
in view of Mexico’s recognition of the 
Spanish Republican government-in-exile 
he will not be able to follow the Ameri- 
can-British leadership on the Franco issue. 
The French are most likely to side with 
the Russians, and the unpredictable Aus- 
tralians might follow suit. That would put 
five of the eleven Security Council mem- 
bers in favor of action against Franco. 
The division will probably take place on 
the question of sanctions, which the Poles 
will undoubtedly propose. 


wows 


HOUSING: Bide-a-Wee 


After fretting in inadequate Manhat- 
tan offices and fuming in crowded facili- 
ties at, Hunter College in the Bronx, after 
days of inconclusive argument, Secretary 
General Trygve Lie suddenly last week 
made up his mind and chose sites 
for both the General Assembly and Se- 
curity Council. 

@ For the General Assembly meeting next 
September: the New York City Building 
on the old World’s Fair grounds in Flush- 
ing Meadow Park in. the borough of 
Queens on Long Island. The huge, air- 
conditioned, one-story building of lime- 
stone and glass brick is now used for 


* skating rinks. Originally it cost about 


$1,100,000. New York is ready to spend 
$1,250,000 to renovate it and to beautify 
the 1,216%-acre exposition site. 

@For interim headquarters of the Secre- 
tariat, the Security Council, and other UN 
bodies: the spacious Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. plant, at Lake Success on Long Island. 


wo 


DELEGATES: Red Star 


On April 10 the Moscow radio ar- 
nounced: “The Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. has relieved Con- 
rade Gromyko of his duties as Ambass2- 
dor of the U. S. S. R. to the United 
States in connection with his appoint: 
ment as permanent representative of the 
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Man’s war against Tub erculo Sis 


Already the death rate from this dis- 
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As more -_ more people have regular physical ex- 





An important part of such examinations ‘is the 


use of the X-ray or fluoroscope. 


cases through modern medical 


ms 


dite hele wale fuither! 


This is particularly important for those 
who have persistent coughs. 


ff you have tuberculosis, self-discipline 
mn tollowing all of your doctor’s instruc- 
tons will generally lead to recovery. 


Periodic medical checkups will help to 
guard against recurrences, and permit 
you to lead a nearly normal life. 


Have an annual physical examination! 


For information on public and private 
examination facilities in your -commu- 
nity consult your doctor, health officer, 
or local Tuberculosis Association. 


To help avoid tuberculosis, and for up- 


to-date information about the disease, 


send for your free copy ot Metropoli- 


tan’s booklet, 56-D: “Tuberculosis.” 
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I a a mr 


U. S. S. R. on the Security Council of 
the United Nations.” 


Thus Andrei A. Gromyko, who has 4 


made headlines ever since he walked out 
on the United Nations’ discussion of the 
Iranian case, had apparently come to 
New York to stay. An impassive, stern- 
faced product of the new Russia, Gromy- 


ko was born in Minsk, molded at the 


Moscow Institute of Economics, tested as 
a lecturer at the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., and then put to work in 
the Foreign Ministry. At 35, he re- 
placed Maxim Litvinoff as Ambassador 
to Washington. 

Last week, along with twenty. distin- 
guished guests and three other Security 
Council delegates, Gromyko attended a 
luncheon given by Borough President 


‘James J. Lyons of the Bronx. Lyons fed 


them filet mignon with mushrooms and 
ice-cream. bombe decorated with “UN,” 
and hoped the UN would like the Bronx 
enough to stay. For Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, 
Security Council president, a three-man 
ensemble attempted to play and sing the 
Chinese national anthem. They had to 
give it up. 

Later they tried “Meadowland,” the 
Soviet cavalry song, on Gromyko. His 
lips began to move and suddenly he sang 
a few lines: Polyushka polye, polyushka 
shiroka polye, yedut po polyu geroyi, yei 
da krasnoy armiyi geroyi, yei, yei, yei 
(Meadowland, meadowland, meadows 
green and fields in blossom, merrily greet 


_ the plucky heroes, yes, the heroes of the 


great Red Army, Ah, Soviets...) Arkady 
Soboleff, Russian Assistant Secretary 
General of the UN, thereupon broke into 
a few wobbly Cossack leaps. 

At the end the Bronx hospitality moved 
Dr. Quo to these odd thanks: “I-thank 
you, Mr. Borough President, for the hos- 
pitality which the Security Council has 


endured in your borough.’ 





European 
Bronx music brings a Cossack song from Gromyko (next to accordionist) 


IRAN: Prince and Protest 


The Iranians have a name for Prince 
Mozzaffar Firouz, the long-nosed dark- 
visaged descendant of nineteenth-century 
Persian kings and now Propaganda Minis- 
ter under Premier Ghavam Saltaneh. They 
call him “the skunk with two odors.” This. 
pungent characterization springs from the 
prince’s ambidextrous political nature. For 
some time he was strongly pro-British. 
Now he happens to be playing the Rus- 
sian game. 

Ghavam uses the prince as a counter- 
weight to Hussein Ala, Iranian delegate 
to the United Nations. Ala presses the 
UN on Iran’s case but when Soviet pres- 
sure in Teheran becomes too heavy, Fi- 
rouz bobs up with a pro-Russian state- 


.ment. 


That was the Iranian procedure this 
week when their case again came before 
the UN Security Council. The Russians 
had vehemently demanded the question 
be withdrawn since a Soviet-Iranian agree- 
ment provided that the Red Army leave 
Iran by May 6. Ala had asked the case be 
continued until then. Just before the UN 
meeting April 15 in New York, Firouz 
said instructions had been sent Ala “im- 


mediately to withdraw Iran’s complaint.” . 


Such a backdown indicated the severity 
of the pressure the Soviets now applied 
to Teheran. 

Thus when the Security Council as- 
sembled at the curved table at its Bronx 
headquarters, Ala dutifully asked that the 


_Iranian case be withdrawn. Andrei A. 


Gromyko seconded him for Russia. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr. presented the Amer- 
ican argument as expected: that the case 
should remain on the agenda. 

Purge a la Persia: Behind this atti- 
tude lay the suspicions of Washington 
officials toward the new Russo-Iranian 
treaty (Newsweek, April 15). For one 
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thing, they were certain the Russians and 
Ghavam had signed a secret agreemen 
which would leave the Iranian province of 
Azerbaijan under Russian control. And 
Washington’s analysis of the Russo-Iranian 
partnership for joint development of jj 
wells in Northern Iran revealed that: (1 
unlike the system in Iraq, where the Brit. 
ish concessionaires pay “dead rent” on 
undeveloped or shut-down oilfields, Rys. 
sia‘ may squat indefinitely in Northem 
Iran without drilling; (2) Iran’s profits 
are to be paid in Russian goods, on which 
Russia sets the value, and (3) Iran is as. 
sessed for depreciation of Russian ma. 
chinery. 

This oil deal will be reviewed by the 
new Majlis (Parliament) to be elected 
June 7 and convened in Teheran in Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile, two arrests spot- 
lighted what amounts almost to a purge, 
eliminating those leaders who might crys- 
tallize Iranian public opinion against the 
oil deal’s legality and who might lead an 
opposition to the pro-Russian Tudeh 
party in the election. Said Zia Edin, also 
known as Tabatabai, head of the pro- 
British National Will party, had been im- 
prisoned by Ghavam’s orders several 
weeks ago. Last week, Ghavam’s govern- 
ment arrested Gen. Hassan Arfa, former 
chief of the General Staff and leader of 
the “National. Movement.” 

Tabatabai’s two Teheran newspapers, 
Vazifeh (Duty) and Kishvar (The Na- 
tion), have been suppressed, canceling 
the income he got from black-market sales 
of excess newsprint supplied him by the 
British. But the leftist Tudeh party’s cam- 
paign coffers are swelled with profits 
from black-market sales of goods shipped 
weekly from Tabriz in freight cars pro- 
vided by the Russians. 


LEAGUE: Requiescat This f 
The Swiss ca]led it the “Tombstone of sind 


Democracy” during the war. Last week 
representatives from most of the 44 mem- § Natio 
bers of the League of Nations assembled 
in their great marble palace in Geneva 
for a solemn requiem. Some of them contr< 
could remember the great days of the old 
League, the days of Stresemann, Briand, 
and Austen Chamberlain, the hectic open § And f 
meetings in the first League palace (the In 
converted National Hotel), the private 
conferences in the rooms of the Hotel J syster 
Beau-Rivage, the dinners in the Right 
Bank restaurants, and the clear sunset 
view of the mountains from the Quai du payrc 
Mont-Blanc. Other delegates could hark @  ypit, 
back to the decline of the League—to the 
day Arthur Greiser, Danzig Nazi leader, ‘por 
thumbed his nose at the Assembly and the office 
day the Russians were voted out of the 
League for invading Finland. 

Now they came not to praise but to 
bury at Geneva. On April 19 the League 
officially comes to an end. Viscount 
Cecil, 81 years old and one of the chief Ma 
architects of the first peace organization, 
sounded its epitaph: “The League is dead. 
Long live the United Nations.” 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey 


finds many uses for Oalionals 


This famous producer and distributor of 
petroleum products finds constant use for 
National Accounting Machines. First, for 
the compilation of pre-payroll figures and 
controls. Second, for writing and issuing 
payrollchecks. Third, for cost distribution. 
And fourth, for preparation of tax reports. 

In addition, a National Bookkeeping 
system is used to maintain record cards 
for workers who are participants in the 
payroll savings plan for the purchase of 
United States Savings Bonds. Monthly 
feports to the Thrift Fund accounting 


office are also secured through this system. 


Whether yours is a world-wide opera- 
tion, or on a more modest scale, there’s a 
National. Accounting System expressly 
designed to give you better figure-con- 
trol—and at lower cost. National Ac- 
counting-Bookkeeping Machines can be 
used without specially trained operators. 
They meet the demands of individual 
plant practices, methods, and deductions. 
Let a National representative examine 
your needs and make recommendations 
without obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 





National Accounting Machines in the Treasurer's 
Office of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
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JAPAN: Free Elections 


Twelve gentlemen of Japan last week 
voted for their hero: General of the Army 
MacArthur. In that and in other ways 
millions of Japanese vindicated the gen- 
eral’s judgment. MacArthur had gambled 
that the late enemies were ready to con- 





duct their first free elections since 1932. - 


On April 10 some 30,000,000 voters 
representing 72.3 per cent of the elec- 
torate marched dutifully to the polls. 

For the first time women voted, For 
the first time the Communist party legally 
took part in the elections. Nobody intimi- 
dated anybody. The election machinery 
worked with Japanese efficiency. 

The results also vindicated MacArthur’s 
decision to allow left-wingers such a free 
hand in the campaigning that they even 
attacked Premier Kijuro Shidehara’s offi- 
cial residence. The Japanese, given a 
choice, swung to the right. The lineup in 
the new 466-seat Diet: on the right, 141 
Liberals (really Conservatives), 91 Pro- 
gressives, plus most of the 82 Independ- 
ents, 38 minor party representatives, and 
1G Cooperatives (a farmers’ party); on 
the left, 92 Social Democrats and 5 
Communists. 


No Precincts Missing 

On the overcast morning of April 10 
the wooden clogs of millions of Japanese 
voters beat an accompaniment to the toll- 
ing temple bells that called them to vote. 
Long lines awaited the 7 a.m. opening of 
23,000 polls in libraries, schools, and mar- 
ket places throughout the islands. White- 








aiid = 


and a Right Face 


helmeted American military police and 
British MP’s with red-covered hats pa- 
trolled the streets to prevent disturbances. 
As in previous years, 65-year-old Kintaro 
Yamamoto, a Tokyo get-there-first char- 
acter, arrived at his polling place at 3 a.m. 
so he could cast the first vote. 

At the polls Japanese turned in their 
registration cards, saw their names 
crossed off the lists of eligible voters, and 
received blank, brown-paper ballots. In 
the booths, button-eyed babies riding 
piggyback stared as their mothers wrote in 
their candidates’ names with pencil or 
writing brush. Most voters bowed to the 


‘ ballot box, showing on the tops of their 


heads a white spot from-DDT powder. 

In one farming village north of Tokyo 

an election official said: “We aren’t having 
much trouble with ignorance. If voters 
can’t write, we just write in the names of 
their candidates for them.” Only one 
arrest was-reported for vote-buying, once 
a common practice at one yen (7 cents) a 
vote. Asked how it felt to be voting for the 
first time, a middle-aged Tokyo widow 
‘replied that’ Japanese women voted as 
sensibly as the men. “I don’t know how 
the other four members of my family 
voted,” she said, “for we had no dis- 
cussions. We did agree that the Com- 
munists are bad. I voted Liberal myself. 
That was the way my husband voted 
when he was alive.” Other Japanese 
women voted for the candidates of the 
new Japanese Women’s party, and many 
included at least one of the 82 female 
candidates on their ballots. 


Associated Press 
Votes for Japs: Women cast ballots for the first time; a Buddhist pfiest in Tokyo winds up his campaign for democracy 


——— 

Election day was a holiday, and mog 
urban Japanese took their families fo; , 
stroll under the cherry blossoms. Parks 
swarmed with pleasure seekers althoy 
Ueno Park Zoo bore the sign: “For ele. 
tions today closed.” Many city people took 
the day off to go to the country in search 
of food. 

The Winners: The polls closed 
6 p.m. and counting began the following 
morning. Election clerks kept the tally 
by abacus, drank tea, and ate cold rice 
balls. By noon of April 11th the first of 
2,781 candidates had been elected_ 
Yukio Ozaki, 86-year-old “God of Con. 
stitutional Politics’ who has sat in every 
Diet in the 57 years of Japanese parlia. 
mentary history. Half-blind and deaf 
Ozaki did not campaign for election, 
While vacationing at the seaside resort of 
Atami, he heard through his complicated 
ear trumpet that his Miye prefecture had 
put him into the Diet once again. 

The most important winners: 

@ Liberal party: Ichiro Hatoyama, party 
leader and _ self-styled next Premier 
(Newsweek, April 15). Loud cheering 
broke from the party's fishy-smelling 
headquarters in Shimbun Alley when it 
was announced that he polled 106,000 
votes. The self-confident politician planned 
to invite Progressives and the right wing 
of the Social Democrats to help him form 
a coalition Cabinet. 

€ Social Democrats: Tetsu Katayama, 58- 
year-old secretary general, won with 
187,000 votes. 

@ Progressives: Takao Saito, veteran Diet 
member who was expelled in 1940 for 
criticizing the war against China, re- 
ceived 122,000 votes. 

@ Communists: Sanji Nozaka, 5-foot 
leader who spent fifteen years in exile for 
his “dangerous: thoughts,” and Kyuichi 
Tokuda, 51-year-old Okinawan lawyer 
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“You've had him vaccinated so early?” 
WECOTTECEOS y 


‘Smallpox... 


only ave sure way to escape it 


Don’t think your child is safe from 
smallpox because there have been no 
cases in your neighborhood for years. An 
epidemic may strike at any moment. 


In fact, the spread of smallpox grows 
more and more threatening as modern 
transportation becomes faster and more 
convenient. On/y recently, an unsuspected 
case of smallpox, moving from one state 
to another, started an epidemic of 65 
cases. 


The only sure way to keep your child 
safe from smallpox is by vaccination in 
infancy—and by revaccination after the 
immunization wears off...usually after 


about five years. A century of experience 


has shown this. 


If your baby is three months of age, 
he is old enough now to be vaccinated. If 


“Yes, three months is the right age, Doctor Stewark 
says. And I’m taking no chances with smallpox!” 


he is older than three months—and is 


not vaccinated—take him to the doctor 
at once. The doctor will see that he is 
protected now, and give you the Immu- 
nization Record Card for future safety. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor—for the im- 
munizations needed for protection, not only 
against smallpox, but against other prevent- 
able diseases. 

No busy mother can possibly keep track of 
all this herself. Immunizations against differ- 
ent diseases are given at different ages... 
some diseases require repeated immunizations 
... Safety periods vary! 


Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join this mothers’ 
reminder club which now totals over 3,000,000 





members. All you have to do is ask your 
doctor for the Immunization Record Card. 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards to 
physicians free upon request. They are in two 
parts—one for the doctor’s own records and 
one for you. On your part of the card, the 
doctor fills in the dates when you should bring 
your child back. 


Get this card from your doctor today! Keep 
it where you will be sure to see it at least twice 
@ year. 

a a ir 


FREE! New booklet on immunization. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get...their special danger 
for babies... their harmful after-effects. 
Find out how to prevent your children from 
catching these diseases. 


Write today for your free copy of this 
immunization booklet to: Sharp & Dohme, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa., Department N-4-6. 





Sharp & Dohme 


Makers of Dried Blood Plasma—a development of Sharp & Dohme Research —as well as Sulfa Drugs .. . Vaccines... 
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who founded the Japanese Com- 
munist party in 1922, were both 
elected. 

@ Women: Mrs.-Kanju Kato, the 
former Baroness Ishimoto, known 
as the “Margaret Sanger of Ja- 
pan,” and Mrs. Michiko Yama- 
zaki, who campaigned on a plat- 
form for “the emancipation of 
womanhood,” ran _ successfully. 
The day she was elected Mrs. 
Yamazaki divorced her husband 
of 30 years, who had come home 
from Borneo with another (na- 
tive) wife and two children. : 


Significance -———- 


The elections marked the end 
of the beginning of the political 
reeducation of Japan. The Japa- 
nese have demonstrated that they 
can make the machinery of 
free elections: work. Now comes 
the matter of making a free gov- 
ernment operate. Primarily, this 
is up to the Japs themselves. But 
it also gives occupation authori- 
ties tricky problems. 

During the probationary peri- 
od before the elections, Allied 
headquarters was able to take 
arbitrary actions in the name of 
democracy. For example, Mac- 
Arthur simply issued directives 
purging political parties of poli-. 
ticians connected with the previ- 
ous militaristic regimes. Now 
that the Japs have been allowed 
to elect their own democratic 
government, it will not be so easy 
for occupation officers to inter- 
vene in the name of democracy. 

A case in point is that of the 


Chetnik’s End: Gen. Draja Mikhailovich, 
acled, here awaits trial for treason. Marshal Tito refused 
to hear American witnesses for the former guerrilla lead- 
er and Yugoslav War Minister accused of collaboration. 
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hands man- 


————S==___ 
queen a_ black-market steak. 
“Take it away,” she commanded. 

While this austere life has in 

- creased the queen’s popularity 
some old-line court conserva. 
tives are mystified by the change 
since her return from London, 
Not only is she more liberal and 
democratic, but she also favors 
resistance people. One of her 
appointments was a resistance 
leader, Miss Marianne A. Telle- 
gen, as her Chef de Cabinet, a 
post never before held by a 
woman. 


wows 


GREECE: Battle Royal 


The explosive issue of the re- 
turn of King George II, exiled 
in London, still plagued Greece 
last week after more than a year 
of civil war and political manev- 
vering. The question was sup- 
posed to have been settled last 
November with an agreement 
that the royal plebiscite would 
not be held for two years after 
last month’s election. But the 
royalist Populist party won the 
election—and it had never for- 
mally agreed to postponement of 
the plebiscite. The royalists and 
their exiled chief hoped to bring 
the issue to a head soon. The 
British, fearing renewed violence 
over the monarchy, wanted to 
stabilize the situation, keeping 
Archbishop Damaskinos as re- 
gent indefinitely. They hoped 
the king would agree. 

Thus when the archbishop 





Liberal party leader, IchiroHato- = 
yama. His party’s election showing makes 
him the leading candidate for the Premi- 
ership, despite a background that includes 
writing a book in which he praised Hitler 
and Mussolini. MacArthur may have to 
choose between him and the present 
Premier, Baron Kijuro Shidehara, who 
wants to stay in office until the new con- 
stitution is adopted. In any event, the 
Russians are likely to question before the 


Allied Council any move involving office 


for Hatoyama. 


PnP 


CHINA: Civil War - 


The undeclared civil war in Manchuria 
last week became official. The Chungking 
government called Communist activity 
along the Tientsin-Changchun railroad an 
“all-out offensive.” The Communist lead- 
er, Gen. Chou En-lai, replied on April 14 
that Nationalist forces in the northeast 
had forced “a general civil war.” 

Neither side recognized the authority 
of truce teams carrying cease-fire orders 
into the centers of fighting. Both left 
any peaceful solution’ up to President 
Truman’s specia’ envoy, General of the 
Army Marshall, who went back to China 
this week. 


HOLLAND: Spartan Queen 


The visit of Herbert Hoover of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee to Holland last week precipitated 
a minor flurry in Dutch officialdom. De- 
spite the shortage of motor transport, 
many Cars were used to bring conferees to 
the series of meetings held at Foreign 
Minister Eelco Van Kleffens’s house dur- 
ing his absence in America. Dutch of- 
ficials feared Queen Wilhelmina might 
hear about all the cars. One remarked: 
“She’s likely to say: “What cars? I can 


“walk, why can’t they?’ ” 


This was typical of the queen’s Spartan 
attitude and manner of life. Some time 
ago she gave up her little white palace in 


-The Hague—smallest and least pretentious 
of all European royal homes—and had it 


made into a series of apartments for the 
bombed-out. She herself moved into a 
six-room house in a quiet street in The 
Hague. Even here she turned over two 
rooms to air-raid victims. 

In her four remaining rooms the queen 
works constantly and insists on adhering 
rigidly to the national diet of 1,800 
calories a day, supplemented sometimes 
by fish or scarce fresh vegetables. On one 
occasion an incautious host served the 


sent King George a routine tele- 
gram of resignation following the elec- 
tion, he expected to receive from his 
monarch a hearty message asking him to 
continue. Instead, he got a lukewarm tele- 
gram accepting the resignation and ask- 
ing him to remain in office only “until the 
Cabinet was fully formed.” His Beati- 
tude was enraged. In a stormy interview 
with Sir Clifford Norton, British Ambas- 
sador to Greece, who urged the continv- 
ance of the regency, the archbishop 
waved the king’s telegram at the ambas- 
sador and said: “I have no wish to be 
kept on, like a chambermaid, for a week 
or two.” 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin then 
sprang into action. In an urgent telegram 
sent April 9, he informed Archbishop 
Damaskinos that “Your Beatitude’s with- 
drawal from office at this juncture would 
have a most disturbing effect. It seems 
to me your duty to your country leaves 
you no choice but to continue in office for 
the present.” Simultaneously, Sir Orme 
Sargent, Permanent Foreign Under Sec- 
retary, was hurriedly dispatched to Clar- 
idge’s Hotel to prevail upon King George 
to be more gracious in his dealings 
with the archbishop. The king, however, 
was not cooperative. “While I have no 
wish to embarrass the Allies,” he pouted, 
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aa 
“am unwilling to pledge myselt against 
jon-return, especially publicly.” 

In his refusal to permit continuation 
oi the regency, the king was backed by 
16 newly elected Populist deputies, who 
wbled him their support. In retaliation, 
two of the three Republican leaders in the 
Cabinet threatened to resign. ; 


roDP 


SRITAIN: Rum, Milk, Pots, Pans 


Three Chancellors of the Exchequer 
gmmed up three ages of the British Em- 
pire-not by what they said but by what 
they drank when they said it. When Ben- 
amin Disraeli as Chancellor read a 
hdget message—they are nearly always 
ng and tedious—in the House of Com- 
nons, he calmly sipped brandy and soda. 
This was the age of Victorian imperial- 
im, confident and unashamed. When 
Winston Churchill as Chancellor after 
the last war read his budget, he an- 
nounced he would “fortify the revenue,” 
and thereupon took a draft of an uniden- 
tified amber fluid. Gone was the gentle- 
man’s drink and. the gentleman’s candor; 
this was the age of the surreptitious sip 
and imperial deflation. Last week Hugh 
Dalton’ presented the first budget of the 
new peace. He fortified himself with rum 
and milk poured from a coffeepot. This 
was the era of imperial old age—of rum- 
and-milk policy. 

For this new and weaker Britain, how- 
ever, Dalton had good budgetary news. 
It would have a nearly balanced budget 
fu the next fiscal year; current income 
would cover more than 90 per cent of 
expenditures. The price: continuation of 
most wartime exactions from hard-pressed 
taxpayers. The Chancellor proudly flung 
back his head—a bald, shining pate 
fringed with thick white hair—and told 
the MP’s: “I regard this as a most 
remarkable achievement, an achievement 
























































































































Culver , 
Chancellor Disraeli: Brandy and soda 








to be proclaimed not only in this country 
but throughout the world.” 

The new budget typified the sober 
approach to Socialism Dalton had out- 
lined before the war: “The next Labor 
government must be. . . conciliatory in 
methods and on details, but firm on prin- 
ciples.” Thus Dalton proposed to extend 
tax cuts to both business and consumers. 
He abolished the sales tax on many house- 
hold goods. Lower income groups got 
moderate income-tax relief. He reduced 
the inheritance tax on small estates, and 
for business he promised abolition of the 
excess-profits tax. The last item even tem- 
pered the inevitable criticism from the 
Conservatives, who consider Dalton a 
“traitor” for his Labor allegiance and for 
such statements as: “No more five-figure 
incomes, in peace or war.” ° 

The Missing Link: For the resonant 
voice which read the budget message is 
not a product of the wharves and streets 


British Combine 


Chancellor Churchill: An amber liquid 


of London, but of Windsor Castle, Eton, 
and Cambridge. Dalton was once called 
“the complete Etonian in dress and voice, 
but nothing else.” 

~ Dalton’s father was Canon of Windsor, 
Domestic Chaplain, Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet (confidential secretary) to Vic- 
toria, Edward VII, and George V, and a 
leading “character”. of his time. Victoria 
herself hired him to tutor her grandsons. 
The lively and profane old cleric ruled 
Windsor and its royal inmates with relish 
and vigor: “Kings have been deposed, but 
no power on earth can remove a Canon 
of Windsor.” He acquired his rich vocabu- 
lary on a naval cruise he once took with 
the princes but insisted that “I never curse 
anyone who is not in a position to hit 
back.” 

His dinner guests, often young Guards 
officers assigned to the castle, were plied 
with choice wine as long as they could 
take it. Once one refused to drink, the 
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Black Star 
Chancellor Dalton: Rum and milk 


canon rose and pointed to the door. “Be 
good enough to leave the room. Only a 
fool, my boy, refuses wine. And remem- 
ber, this is the last time you visit me. Tea 
with Mrs. Dalton . . . well, that’s her busi- 
ness . . . but I will not sit down to a 
decent dinner with a fool.” 

The elder Dalton—who entered the 
church to find a comfortable job and time 
to write—might also have considered his 
son a fool for declining soft jobs in favor 
of a career in economics. But instead he 
commented: “In my profession we med- 
dle with men’s souls, whatever they are. 
Hugh is more practical and fundamental. 
He is interested in their pocketbooks— 
where most men’s souls actually lie. Thus 
we evolve. I’m the ape, Hugh the missing 
link, and in a century or two the Daltons 
may produce homo sapiens.” 

What the Daltons produced in the 
“missing link” was another happy, healthy 
extrovert, aggressive and sometimes bully- 
ing, who likes the Churchill type of vital- 
ity and invective. Young Hugh began a 
lifelong career of disrespect for conserva- 
tive tradition by telling Queen Victoria at 
a castle party: “Go away, Queen; I’m eat- 
ing cake.” Once he declined to serve on 
a military court-martial: “Waste several 
hours administering rank injustice? Not 
bloody likely!” 

But to friendly associates Dalton is 
genial and approachable. Government 
subordinates find him demanding—he 
often embarrasses them by appearing at 
his office at 8 a.m.—and intolerant of yes- 
men. But as soon as he comes to trust 
them, he gives them complete freedom of 
expression. 


Popular Pots and Pans: Dalton’s 
chief recreations are gardening—which he 
does furiously, impatiently, and poorly, 
during week ends at his Spanish-style 
country house on Wiltshire Downs—and 
walking, which he does just as vigorously, 
often leaving colleagues far younger than 
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his 59 years panting after hard climbs 


five elections in 30 months before he won 
his first seat as a Labor M.P. in 1924, He 
lost it again in the Labor rout of 193] and 
returned to academic life as a lecturer a 
the London School of Economics. 

When Dalton was returned to Con. 
mons in 1935, his anticipation of the 
rigors of war made him unpopular eyen 
with his fellow Laborites. They could ap- 
plaud his caustic blasts at the appease. 
ment governments: “There you have 
them, Baldwin and company, doddering 
about in the twilight of fear, shaking like 
jelly because some Italian dictator’ has 
shaken his fist at them.” But Dalton knew 
that a strong foreign policy needed mili. 
tary backing. The pacifist wing of the 
Labor party wasn’t ready for prepared. 
ness. 

As Minister of Economic Warfare and 
later as President of the Board of Trade 
in the Churchill coalition government, 
Dalton remained unpopular with some 
members of his own party. They thought 
he worked too well with the Conservatives 
and tended to forget his place as a Labor 
leader. Nevertheless, he was slated for 


government formed last year, with Ernest 
Bevin headed for the Exchequer. But 
someone—possibly Churchill—urged Attlee 
to make the last-minute switch. Dalton 
then moved into the five-room apartment 
al the top of 11 Downing Street, newly 
redecorated by his hopeful predecessor, 
Sir John Anderson. His policies since then, 
especially last week’s “pots-and-pans 
budget”—so called because of the tax cuts 
in household necessities—have restored 
him to Labor popularity. 

Businessmen still look on him with 
suspicion, a sentiment which he recipro- 
cates. They resent his rudeness and the 
uncertainty caused by his alternate ca- 
joling and abuse of private business. After 
his message their gratitude to him for 
abolishing the excess-profits tax was still 
balanced by fear that he would impose a 
new dividends tax. But the City never- 
theless greeted the “pots-and-pans budg- 
et” with relief, knowing it could have 
been worse. 














Boomps-a-Lady 

In the night-club circles she is now 
old enough to move in, Princess Eliza- 
beth has gained a nickname—“The Sleep- 
ing Beauty.” The usual stories have 
circulated about The Sleeping Beautys 
reaetions to London night life. One of the 
best concerned her visit to a night spot 
where the orchestra ran through all the 
dance styles from boleros to waltzes, 
ending with the Lambeth Walk. One 
noble lady—not a member of the royal 
party—danced with the vivacity of a 
woman who gets giddy on one drink 
During a boomps-a-daisy routine, she re 
ceived an extra hard boomps from het 


The princess observed this with intet- 
est and asked: “Who is the lady on the 
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The Big Stick: These beatings occurred in Italy last week. 
On the left, an enraged crowd has just caught a black-market 
dealer in a Foggia railroad station, after a raid on black 





floor?” “Lady Blank,” she was told. “Oh,” 
said the Princess, “Mummy told me that 
I would see Lady Blank on the floor.” 
The lady was so humiliated she didn’t 
leave her house for the next four days. 


—— 


AUSTRALIA: Eager Beaver 


A quick-thinking Royal Australian - 
Navy captain last week barely averted a 
royal comedy of errors. The occasion was 
a ceremonial visit by the Governor Gen- 
eral of Australia, the Duke of Gloucester, 
to H.M.A.S. Hobart in Sydney, Australia. 
Six sailors stood ready to pipe the duke 
aboard as his pinnace drew alongside 
the cruiser. 

To his horror the Hobart’s captain saw 
that the Duke wore an army uniform. 
With naval speed he ordered the pipers 
to remain silent and the band to strike up 
“God Save the King” as the duke came 
aboard. Regulations strictly order that 
only naval officers may be piped aboard 
His Majesty’s ships. Furthermore, if the 
duke had put on a naval uniform he . 
would have had to shave off his bushy 
mustache. Otherwise he would have run, 
the theoretical risk of being admonished . 
by the Hobart’s captain for failure to 
shave and ordered to grow a beard until 
the captain permitted its removal—again 
all according to regulations. 


anal 


_ TRIESTE: Big Three Chasm 


The American-British-French-Russian 
commission to Trieste returned to London 
last week to report to the conference of 
foreign ministers’ deputies. For once the 
Russians had not been standoffish. They 
not only shared a hotel with the British, 
but all four nationalities took turns en- 
tertaining one another and together tra- 
versed the 7 miles of the world’s largest 
underground grottoes rear Trieste. 
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However, they returned with exactly 
the report they had expected to bring 
back: Trieste is a largely Italian city sur- 
rounded by a largely Slavic hinterland. 
This was of practically no help to the 
foreign ministers’ deputies in their at- 
tempts to draw up a peace treaty with 
Italy before the foreign ministers them- 
selves convene in Paris on April 25. The 
Russians had again rejected a British- 
American-French proposal for an interim 
peace treaty with Italy, although they 
hinted to the Italian Ambassador in Mos- 
cow that they might agree to a permanent 
treaty settling at least frontiers and rep- 
arations but leaving the question of Italian 
colonies in abeyance. 

Even this possibility of compromise 
may vanish if the Russians publicly com- 
mit themselves to full support of claims 


_of Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavs to Trieste. A . 


clear indication that this might soon occur 
came last week from the Cahiers du 
Communisme, an intellectual Paris Com- 
munist party monthly that often sets the 
line for the Red faithful. 

Now in the Cahiers a Yugoslav Com- 
munist named Stephane Mitrovich 
launched a violent attack upon the Italian 
Communist party and its leader, Palmiro 
Togliatti-once a leading figure in the 
Comintern—claiming “fundamental theo- 
retical errors” in their attitude toward 
Trieste. Mitrovich said Trieste had been 
made Italian only by Italian bourgeois 
and Fascist violence. 

Imperialist Fascist circles “want to 
make of the Trieste question a source for 
future wars,” he claimed, and the “con- 
ceptions and position of representatives 
of the Italian workers’ movement un- 
fortunately join with those of all reaction- 
ary circles.” The only difference between 
Italian Communists and Italian imperial- 
ists regarding Trieste, said Mitrovich, “is 
the manner of defending the Italianity of 
Trieste . . . petit bourgeois forces sus- 
tained by chauvinism are exerting a heavy 
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Significance 

The Trieste issue illustrates the chasm Credit | 

that divides Russia from Britain and the The Fi 
United States on all outstanding Euro- @ ttc 

pean peace questions. The Russians still i fr 


demand sole trusteeship over Tripolitania, 
bases in the Dodecanese Islands, $300, 
000,000 in reparations from Italy, and 
economic control over the Balkans and 
Hungary. 

The British will accept control of 
Tripolitania by a UN commission but have 
rejected Secretary of State Byrnes’s pro- 
posal for control by a single commis- 
sioner: they fear that the Russians might 
somehow, sometime, wangle their nomi- 
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nee into the post. The British insist also Hithe rest 
on demilitarization of the Dodecanese Mamong 
before ‘the cession of those islands to Biwo ord 
Greece. The rightist victory in the recent Hithe mod 
Greek elections has not banished British Binion, 1 


fears, nor apparently has it abated Rus- Hind the 
sian hopes of getting bases in these Medi- goo), 
terranean islands. The British maintain, 
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Despite these differences, Secretary Beontatiy 
Byrnes summoned the Paris meeting of Biky act 
foreign ministers—even though he con Brew to 
cedes it may fail. In that case, the Paris Bij 71, 
peace conference would probably be Bhicknan 
postponed or canceled. This would raise Hy, ap 
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and Britain might conclude such sep? Hi At» 
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2ANCE: Wheat Beat © 


Alexander E. Bogomoloff, Russian Am- 
cador to Paris, traveled all the way to 
seille, bent on welcoming the good 
io Klim Voroshiloff with the first load 
000 tons—of Russian wheat for France. 
it last week just before the Klim Voro- 
‘lof pulled up to Marseille’s only suc- 
pumps an American freighter slid 
, ahead. The American vessel carried 
000 tons of wheat. 

That took the edge off the beginning 
Russian wheat arrivals which the Com- 
mnists have hailed with a maximum of 
fare. In contrast, two weeks ago Am- 
ssador Jefferson Caffery’s announce- 
nt that the United States had supplied 
ance with nearly 2,000,000 tons of 
heat received only a few lines in three 
nservative Paris newsnaners. Besides its 
wn shipments, the United States has 




































a mrefully made American freighters avail- 
an We for carrving Russian grain to France 
ws fast as the Reds will get it to 
zd. Bick Sea ports (NEWSWEEK, March 25, 
~--. (mpril 1). Three grain-laden Liberty ships 
ailed from Odessa April 10, with the 
Qf the ist scheduled to ,arrive at Marseille this 
iS IN: Bieek. The War Shipping Administra- 
: all ion has prepared to assign 46 vessels, 
An et- Bhich can carry 375,000 of the 500,000 
work- os of grain which the Russians have 
fered the French. 
‘hasm [Credit Bubbles 
: the Hf The French will drink no more cham- 
“T® Bgne—for this year at any rate. Cham- 
es still HR ame firms last week told sales agents 
“rr, hat the entire output of their cellars for 
. 6 e rest of 1946 will be reserved for the 
aie ie trade, in order to build up credits 
> ane Bor purchases abroad. 
ol of ac 
t have 
; pro- MCERMANY: Sock Takes Over 
mmis- @ For a Russian, Gen. Vassily D. Soko- 
might Miovsky is a modest man. He usually wears 
noml- Mnly twenty of his numerous decorations. 
t also Mithe rest he saves for formal occasions. 
‘anesé Among them are four orders of Lenin, 
ds to Biwo orders of Kutuzoff, one of Suvoroff, 
‘ecent Hthe modest star of a Hero of the Soviet 
rritish Minion, the Order of the British Empire, 
Bes pnd the American Legion of Merit. f 
we Sokolovsky acquired many of these 
ations ens by the side of Marshal Gregory 
“draft K. Zhukoff, the conqueror of Stalingrad 
sa bnd Berlin. Such a personal relationship 
trie between two soldiers would be unusual 
n the Me 2Y army, particularly the Red Army. 
5 aa It continued from war into peace. Soko- 
cvsky followed Zhukoff to Berlin when 
vail he marshal came there as Russian repre- 
<a sentative on the Control Council. Sokolov- 
naa gky acted as his deputy and Americans 
‘Paris [oe to like him almost as much as they 
a did Zhukoft himself. He was. inevitably 
aus icknamed “Sock.” Last week Sokolovsky 


Vas appointed to replace Marshal Zhu- 
‘off, now in Moscow. 

At meetings of the Allied Coordinating 
mmittee where the real work of the 











Control Council was done, other Allied 
representatives once thought Sokolovsky 
either missed the drift of discussion or 
found it over his head. Sometimes he sat 
sphinxlike or asked for a repeat transla- 
tion. Then at the crucial moment he 
would come out with an apt proverb, re- 
vealing he was well aware of all that was 
going on. Sokolovsky is an inveterate 
chain smoker. And his co-conferees would 
know when he was digging in for a long 
fight whenever an aide would be sent 
outside to replenish his supply of Rus- 
sian cigarettes. American brands he found 
a poor substitute for his Soviet papirosi. 

Whisky Refuser: In character Soko- 
lovsky tended to complement Zhukoff 
although they have certain traits in com- 
mon. Both are extroverts. They are gruff, 
hearty, like entertainment, and are good 
at entertaining others. Unlike Zhukoff, 
the cavalry officer, the hunter, and fisher- 
man, Sokolovsky does not like outdoor 
sports. He works long late hours. The 
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Sokolovsky succeeds Zhukoff 


paper work which Zhukoff detested, 
Sokolovsky seems to enjoy. Like most 
Russians, he takes his job seriously and 
works as hard as he plays. 

Both Zhukoff and Sokolovsky are Fal- 
staffian drinkers. But neither likes whisky. 
At first this aversion, which Zhukoff 
shared, was attributed to dislike for Vis- 
count Marshal Montgomery, but when 
General Eisenhower offered Bourbon in- 
stead of Scotch, the Russians still pre- 
ferred their own brand of vodka. Soko- 
lovsky’s one weakness is weddings. When 
the son of Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay was 
married last fall, the last guest to leave 
and one of the happiest was Sokolovsky. 

His needs and wants, however, are 
modest. He has already announced he 
will not move to Zhukoff’s opulent quar- 
ters but will remain in his house in Neu- 
Babelsberg outside Berlin. His home has 


plush rugs and the necessities for enter- 
tainment, but otherwise it is rather barren — 
and lacking in the usual knickknacks and 
objects with which most Russians clutter 
their homes. 


Stemming the Red Tide 


In few places do the British fear the 
spread of Communism so much as in the 
Reich. With growing alarm they have 
watched the efforts of the Russians to 
amalgamate the Communist and Social 
Democratic parties into a powerful Red 
bloc that would control all Germany and 
profit by the mistakes of the Western 
Allies. The London Observer recently 
scunded this warning: “Another year like 
the last, another few steps on the course 
we began at Potsdam, and we shall find 
ourselves faced by a united, Communist, 
hostile, vindictive Germany, closely linked 
to a suspicious and perhaps unfriendly 
Russia.” 

The British have slowly reached the 
conclusion that in order to halt the Red 
tide they must adopt positive political 
measures themselves. In a Labor govern- 
ment this would inevitably take the form 
of supporting the German Social Demo- 
crats. Last week the British invited Kurt 
Schumacher, head of the Social Demo- 
cratic party in the British zone, to come 
to London for discussions with Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin, and other Labor lead- 
ers. At the same time the Labor party 
passed a resolution in Parliament urging 
the government to help the German So- 
cial Democratic party.* The Manchester 
Guardian on April 12 went the farthest uf 
all: “The British people has got to realize 
its fate is now linked with Germany .. . 
The political and economic degeneration 
of Europe means our own degeneration. 
The British Government has therefore to 
give the German problem high priority 
... The government . . . should refuse to 
let the Berlin agreement cripple its eco- 
nomic program for Germany . . . should 
encourage Socialist parties and trade 
unions, and actively extend democratic 
responsibility to the Germans . . . Noth- 
ing else offers any chance of helping Ger- 
many—and ourselves—to withstand the 
fierce political currents that threaten to 
sweep across Europe from the east.” 


os 


HUNGARY: Fair Return 


Moscow last week gave a Hungarian 
delegation headed by Premier Ferenc 
Nagy its Grade-A hospitality service. The 
Hungarians’ wives were addressed with 
the pre-revolutionary title supruga, mean- 
ing consort or spouse. Visits to the Bolshoi 
Theater, trips on the Moscow subways, 
luncheons, and banquets were laid out 
for the delegation. The price for these 
favors: a Russian-Hungarian agreement 
for the joint exploitation of oil and baux- 
ite in Hungary. 





*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspective. 
page 108. 
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March circulation— 
2,697,000. Highest in our 
history.’ 


March advertising linage 
and revenue—highest in our 
history. 


It’s to be expected— 
because never before have 
so many millions of families 
been starting new house— 
holds, and Better Homes & 
Gardens is the "know-how" 
magazine devoted to every— 
thing that makes a home a 
better place to live and 
work in. 


Does all this swing BH&G 
into a new focus for you as 
your highway into the 
tremendous market all. these 
new households represent? 
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- viet censorship, and cer- 


News of the World in Russian 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


This is a brief study of the 
means by which the Soviet Govern- 
ment gives its people information and 
ideas—correct and false—about the 
outside world. It is timely, since three 
responsible Soviet writers have ac- 
cepted an invitation to this week's 
meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, repay- 
ing the visit which three 
members of the society made 
to Moscow last year.* 

We hear a lot about So- 


tainly censorship is an old 
Russian custom. The czars 
were just as allergic as the 
Communists are to critical 
ideas from the outside 
world, and even in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the censorship was so strict that © 
an editor couldn’t even print “. . .” in 
an article, lest the dots be interpreted 
to mean something censorable. But 
censorship, in the sense of the blue 
pencil, is not the most prominent fac- 
tor in keeping the people of the Soviet 
Union informed. The monolithic tech- 
nique is more important. 


Practically every one of the 8,500 
or more papers in the country prints a 
page of foreign news in each edition. 
The Moscow Radio includes foreign 
items in its news broadcasts ten to 
fourteen times daily, which are re- 
broadcast through a hundred relay 
stations. 

The material for papers and radio 
alike is supplied by TASS, the Tele- 
graph Agency of the Soviet Union. 
The central office in Moscow receives 
some 15,000 words and more daily 
about what the rest of the world is 
doing. It doesn’t put out anything like 
that much. The output is whittled to 
fit the space waiting for it—some 5,000 
words, and the same 5,000 for the for- 
eign pages of all papers from one end 
of the country to the other. 

Even so, the TASS report is no 
more than the skeleton. The flesh and 
life are supplied by the editorials and 
signed articles. Editorials and com- 
ment on foreign affairs appear rarely, 
for the Soviet Union is far more ab- 
sorbed in its internal business. But. 
when they do appear, the impact is 





- ®The Americans who went to Moscow _were 
Wilbur Forrest, New York Herald Tribune, Ralph 
McGill, ta Constitution, and Dean Carl Ack- 
erman, Columbia University School of Journalism; 
i the visit are Ilya Ehren- 
in Si , war corre- 
j. Gen. Mikhail 
alaktionoff of the Army newspaper Red Star. 





strong. For theirs is the voice of 
authority. 

Not that they write under the eyes 
of the censor. In fact, they are given 
much more leeway than we realize. 
All of them are high enough in author. 
ity to know the party line, and many 
of them have a hand in making it, 
And the Central Committee 
of the party is quick to slap 
down anyone who makes a 
mistake. For example, a year 
ago Ehrenburg, who is the 
most violent and most pop- 
ular of the columnists, was 
crusading against the Hun 
as a race dedicated to war. 
Suddenly, with no advance 
warning, George Alexan- 
droff, the chief of the party 
propaganda machinery, at-~ 
tacked Ehrenburg in an article in 
Pravda. That was the first time the 
public learned that official policy was 
not vindictive toward the Germans 
as a race. 

These writers are polemicists, and 
their function is to argue rather than 
to inform. They, not the TASS news 
report, keep alive the fear of Fascist 
enemies in the United States and 
Great Britain, tell about the perfidy 
of the Iranian Government, and wage 
the other policy crusades. Every facil- 
ity is given to assure that their argu- 
ment is heard before’any other. Last 
year, in a dispute with Walter Lipp- 
mann, Pravda printed Lippmann in 
one column and tore his arguments to 
pieces in the next. The great Vyshin- 
sky-Bevin debate in London was print- 
ed, four columns for Vyshinsky and 
one-third of a column for Bevin. Win- 
ston Churchill’s Fulton speech was 
held up for three days, until the 
Pravda reply was ready. 


Obviously this is a system which, 
to put it most mildly, is actually no 
better adapted than our own to break 
through the crust of prejudice and 
ignorance which divides us. Anyone 
who wishes to be strictly impartial 
might say that the Russians have their 
way and we have ours; each fits the 
cultural stage of the peoples involved 
at the moment, and it is a toss-up who 
learns the least from either system. 
However, nobody but God or George 
Bernard Shaw would be comfortable 
on such heights of Olympian detach- 
ment, and we are going to continue 
in the present state of medieval black- 
out unless some way is found to break 
down the barriers. 
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Doomsday for the Dandelion 


You can say “goodbye’—and good riddance—to the dandelion and other noxious weeds that 
disfi;1re your lawn. For chemistry—the means of accomplishing so many of today’s advances— 
has come forth with a simple, safe, easy-to-use spray that kills weeds without harm to lawns. 
Weeds are not only a nuisance but a problem. They cost money—to remove from highways, farm 
lands, railroad right-of-ways and well-kept industrial plants. They are an eyesore on vacant city 


property as well as the cause of untold suffering to millions of allergic people.  Let’s get rid of 
weeds—now that chemistry has developed an easy, economical method for their destruction. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Weed hiller 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 





CHEMICAES INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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for the Beer that Made Milwaukee Famous. In brewing America’s most distinguished 


the diss of the hops is used to give: you that inimitably delicate flavor found only in Se 








not the harsh bitterness 





Copr. 1946, Jos. Schlitz; Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Up, Up, Up! For 75 years Kentucky 
Tavern has grown to new heights 
in public esteem. The high quality 
and the charming character of 
this great bourbon make every 
drink a Triumph in Hospitality. 





Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...SAVINGS BONDS! — ~\ 
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CROWN: The Alexanders 


By precedent Canada had little to be 
excited over last week in the arrival of 
Field Marshal Viscount Alexander, Cana- 
das new Governor General, and _ his 
family. His appointment last summer as 
successor to the Earl of Athlone (NeEws- 
wEeK, Aug. 18, 1945) disposed of much 
of his news value for the five years he 
will serve as the representative of King 
George VI in Canada. Constitutionally 
and in practice, he has neither power 
nor influence. 

But newsmen covering his arrival at 
Halifax on April 10 and the swearing-in 
ceremony at Ottawa on April 12 asked 
themselves one vital question: Would the 
Alexanders be popular? In this century, 
only two predecessors had much claim to 
popularity: Lord Byng, because his name 
was historically associated with the gal- 
lant Canadian stand at Vimy in the first 
world war, and Lord Tweedsmuir (John 
Buchan), because he won a firm place in 
Canadian hearts as a novelist, as a man, 
and as an individual sincerely concerned 
with Canada and Canadians. 

The Alexanders had a better chance 
han most holders of their difficult role. 
In Italy, the field Marshal was Supreme 
Commander of Allied forces in which 
Canadians served with distinction from 
1948 to 1945. Government and police 
plans were for modest receptions at Hali- 
ax and Ottawa. But the modest plans 
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Lord Alexander is greeted by Prime Minister Mackenzie King at Ottawa 


Associated Press 





couldn’t check the enthusiastic response 
evoked by the Alexanders and their three 
children (Rose, 18, Shane, 10, Brian, 6) 
and three sheep dogs (Prince, Tessa, and 
Lassie). The -children took the spotlight 
immediately and looked as though they 
might hold it. 


ror 


PRAIRIES: Tractors of Gold 


Not since the bonanza. ’20s have prairie 
farmers been so well heeled. In six years 
of war, while Canada exhausted its huge 
wheat reserves and sowed an extra 7,000,- 
000 acres, thousands of farmers west of 
the Great Lakes began to pay cash for 
the first time in a decade.. Few wanted 
to remember the ’80s, when depression 
and drought wiped out years of accumu- 
lated savings, and carloads of relief food 
and clothing were shipped from Eastern 
Canada. . 

Last week, Canadians learned that de- 
pression, drought, and war have not really 
changed the prairie farmer. As always in 
plush days, he is still a free spender. An 
advertisement in about twenty prairie 
papers brought 10,000 farmers swarming 
into Yorkton, Sask. (population, 5,600). 
Their pockets bulged with bank notes. 
Most carried at least $1,000. Many had 
much more. All 10,000 wanted one of 69 
secondhand tractors to be sold at public 
auction on April 4. 

The sale was the brain child of Albert 
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Houston of Chatham, Ont., a minor econ- 
omist and a major money-maker. Houston 
believes taxation can be equalized if all 
currency and government bonds are re- 
called and then reissued. He also believes 
that, until he converts others to his 
scheme, he may as well have his share 
of the cash that is hoarded in attics and 
cellars. Buying up 69 broken-down trac- 
tors from Ontario farmers, Houston had 
them repaired, painted, and shipped west 
in 25 railroad cars. Then he advertised 
his auction sale. 

The Machine Fever: The response 
outdid even Houston’s dream. Yorkton 
had never seen anything like it. Hundreds 
of farmers came into the town the day 
before the sale. By evening, every hotel 
and boardinghouse room was filled. 
Throngs marched through the streets 
seeking beds in private homes. Towns- 
folk accommodated about 300. Alderman 
C. G. Langrill opened the town-hall audi- 
torium as a dormitory and found space 
for 100 in the rooms of the King of Clubs 
(a teen-age center). The Royal' Canadian 
Mounted Police let four visitors sleep in 
jail cells. But most of the farmers had 
to bunk in their cars or trucks, parked in 
and near the town. 

By sunup (6:02 a.m.), many of the 
visitors were looking for food. In the 
next two hours they were joined by the 
main invasion force. Every restaurant and 
food counter was jammed until supplies 
were exhausted. One restaurant served 
8,652 meals. Then the crowd, boisterous 
but never unruly, sought entertainment. 
In the seven hours the government liquor 


store was open, it handled more than - 


1,000 sales—mostly of gin, rum, beer, and 
wine, which require no permit. Beer par- 
lors sold about 10,000 glasses before their 
kegs emptied. Department and. dime 
stores found buyers for almost anything 
they had on their counters. 

But the auction brought the real dis- 
play of ready wealth. Promptly at 10 a.m., 
three auctioneers started the sale. Farmers 
whose children were going to school in 
flour sacks just ten years ago began 
bidding for tractors as though each was 
the Hope diamond. Sale prices for the 
patched-up machines ran $200 to $1,000 
above their prices when new. A W-30 
McCormick-Deering tractor, which cost 
$1,300 in 1988, sold for $2,100. A W-6 
McCormick-Deering, costing $1,600 in 
1944, sold for $2,500. 

One auctioneer, George A. Dulmage, 
getting into the spirit of things (and 
partly at Houston’s urging), offered to 
bid $50 more for one tractor than the 
highest offer from the crowd. After the 
machine had been bid up to a ridiculous 


_ high, he kept his promise. Later, he put 


the tractor up again and sold it at a profit. 

By 6 p.m., the sale was over. Estimates 
of Houston’s receipts ranged from $169,- 
000 to $150,000. Yorkton figured the 
farmers had spent $300,000 in the town 
apart from the auction. By 10 p.m. most 
of the invaders were homeward bound 


‘and Yorkton’s big day was all over. 
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UNION: All or None 


The Pan American Union took a hope- 
ful step last week toward bringing the 
Americas back together. If Argentina and 
the United States can settle their diffi- 
culties, all 21 American republics will be 
able to meet in a conference of foreign 
ministers to prepare a hemisphere secur- 
ity pact. To leave the way clear for such 
a gathering, the governing board of the 
PAU has postponed until 1947 the regu- 
lar Pan American conference scheduled 
for Bogota, Colombia, in December 1946. 
And it has appointed a committee to cor- 
relate the security treaties already sub- 
mitted by five countries. 


~ 


ARGENTINA: Olive Branch 


A major realignment of United States 
Ambassadors in Latin America was com- 
pleted last week. The transfers of George 
S. Messersmith from Mexico to Argentina 
and of William D. Pawley from Peru to 
Brazil had already been announced. Now 
Walter Thurston, a career diplomat of 32 
years’ service, was moved from Bolivia to 
Mexico. Joseph Flack, who knows the 
west coast of South America like a book 
and is called Muy simpdtico by Latin 
Americans, goes to Bolivia from his post 
with the State Department in Washing- 
ton. 

As the major shift of envoys was fin- 
‘ished, leaving only the Peruvian post un- 
filled, the accompanying modification of 
United States policy toward Argentina 
became more clear. Secretary of State 


James F. Byrnes declared the “fervent 
hope that when that newly elected gov- 
ernment [of Perén] takes office and its 
Congress meets, it will give prompt imple- 
mentation by positive acts to its solemn 
commitments under the inter-American 
system . . . Were such unequivocal and 
sustained performance to ensue, the road 
would then be’ open to that “complete 
unity of the peoples of America’ and the 
negotiation and signature of a mutual- 
assistance pact.” 


Significance 


This was widely hailed as.an about- 
face in United States policy. Actually, it 
was nothing of the kind. At any time since 
1943, the United States would have re- 
established cordial relations with Argen- 
tina if the Farrell government had given 
“prompt implementation by positive acts” 





to its promises. Washington is not adopt- ° 


ing a new policy but is simply holding out 
a tentative olive branch to Buenos Aires. 
Assistant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden confirmed this on April 10, when 
he emphasized that the United States has 
no intention of withdrawing its blue-book 
charges of Argentine-Nazi collaboration, 
and that Argentina will have to mend its 
ways if it hopes for better relations with 
the United States. Braden also denied 
stoutly that he would resign because of 
Perdén’s victory. 

In other words, the United States is 
ready to meet Argentina half way. Be- 
yond that, it is up to Argentina. The atti- 
tude of Buenos Aires is still uncertain. 
Foreign Minister Juan I. Cooke comment- 








Associated Press 


Stronger man: Perén feels more powerful than ever after victory demonstrations 
like this one, where Peronistas take over a streetcar 


Sie ee, 
ed on Byrnes’s statement in conciliato 


- terms, but he deplored the fact that “the 


Department of State continues to affim 
that the Argentine Government has not 
complied with its international unde. 
takings.” 

Perén was elected President of Argen. 
tina by an electoral-college landslide, anq 
most of the other Latin American repub. 
lics have virtually repudiated the United 
States blue book in which he was accused 
of Axis collaboration. It is apparent that 
as a result, Perén feels himself stronger 
than ever. No doubt he wants better rela. 
tions with the United States. But there jg 
no evidence that he, any more than 
Washington, will make serious - com. 
promises to achieve them. No real ad- 
vance has yet been made toward solving 
the Argentine-United States impasse. 


ows 


ECUADOR: Crisis After Crisis 


President José Maria Velasco Ibarra of 
Ecuador insisted last week that the strong 
measures he was taking against his op- 
ponents did not violate the constitution. 
But workers, students, newspapers, and 
the political parties still called him a dic- 
tator. And Carlos Cueva Tamariz, second 
vice president of Congress, forced the 
President’s hand. 

The president of Congress was in Costa 
Rica and the first vice president after 
arrest and exile was in Lima, Peru. Fore- 
seeing just such a situation when Con- 
gress adjourned last December, 50 con- 
gressmen had signed in advance an un- 
dated call for a special session of the 
legislature, as the constitution requires. 
Last week Cueva Tamariz inserted the 
date, April 16, and the place, Guayaquil, 
“because of the state of violence in 
Quito,” and issued the call. 

This was a dilemma for Velasco. If 
he let Congress meet, he could expect a 
rough time, for many prominent members 
had been jailed, exiled, or persecuted. If 
he forbade the meeting, he admitted 
tacitly what he had all along denied: that 
he was a dictator. He met his problem by 
ordering Cueva Tamariz arrested. 

In the midst of the crisis, Velasco 
confirmed that elections would be held 
as scheduled on May 5 and promised that 
they would be “absolutely free.” The 
Liberals, Socialists, and Communists, un- 
convinced, refused to participate. At first 
the Conservatives, who were confident of 
victory, favored the elections. But they 
finally admitted that elections could not 
be held under present conditions and 
without the other parties. 

Then Conservatives and Liberals united 
on a counterproposal: Let the voters on 
May 5 elect not a regular Congress but 
a Constituent Assembly to rewrite the 
1945 constitution under which the cur- 
rent crisis arose. On April 12 the govern- 
ment agreed to hold elections for such an 
assembly late in May or early in June. 
All citizens more than 18 years old would 
vote, and the assembly would convene 
not later than August. 
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CC and locked in 
the car overnight, a dog 
can’t be blamed for getting 
mad and tearing things to 
pieces. And his master can’t be 
blamed for being mad, either, 


" upon seeing the damage that 


cost nearly $400 to repair. 


Many unusual things can 
happen to your car—things 
you cannot foresee, but against 
which you should be insured 
to protect you from loss. 


A car owner wants to be 
protected against practically 
any loss or damage which may 
occur due to the operation of 
his car. He does not want to 


ask h: bo 
Fore Combined and Compre- 
hensive Automobile Policies, 
or write to 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York 8, N. Y., and we 
will send you the name of our 
nearest agent who will give 
you further information on 
complete automobile insurance 
protection. 











‘America Fore, 


* INSURANCE GROUP * / 
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Lana and Jaeger just don’t know 


Undecided: Lana Turner, 26, movie 
actress, told reporters that CHar.es P. 
JAEGER, 38, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., had proposed. 
“He’s tall and very handsome and very 
wonderful . . . just what I want,” she 
said, adding thoughtfully, “I hardly know 
him.” Jaeger, recently divorced and the 
father of an 8-year-old son, said he was 
flattered and that Lana was a “very won- 
derful girl,” but denied having proposed 
to her. Then he took a plane to Holly- 
wood, and flew back to New York the 
next day with Miss Turner, her 2-year- 
old daughter, and the child’s nurse. The 
actress divorced Artie Shaw, band leader, 
in 1940, and Stephen Crane, Hollywood 
businessman, in 1944. 


Sentenced: In Ottawa, Mrs. EMMA 
Workin, 25, former cipher clerk in the 
Canadian Department of External Affairs, 
was sentenced to two and a half years 
in prison for divulging official secrets to 
Russian spies on four occasions. Mrs. 
_ Woikin, who admitted that she had once 
applied for Soviet citizenship, was the 
first of the Canadian spy suspects to be 
sentenced. She pleaded guilty. 


Award: Epcar LEE Masters, 76, poet, 
was awarded a $5,000 fellowship by the 
Academy of American Poets. In 1944, 
the author of “Spoon River Anthology” 
was taken to Bellevue Hospital in New 
York suffering from pneumonia and mal- 
nutrition. The Au- 
thors League came 
to his aid, and he 
is now recuperating 
in Charlotte, N. C., 
with his wife. Sur- 
prised to learn that 
he had been grant- 
ed the academy’s 
first fellowship, 
Masters said: “Poets 
in America find it 
hard even to make a 
living. I personally 
am very grateful.” 
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Edgar Lee Masters 


Dim View: In San Francisco, GEN. 
JosePH STILWELL thought he was doing 
a young Chinese-American boy a favor 
when he gave him his autograph in Chi- 
nese. “Jeepers,” the boy muttered as he 
walked away, “a four-star general, and 
I can’t even read his writing.” 


No Fool: Dressed in blue-gray mink, 
BarBaRA Hutton, Woolworth heiress, 
took off from New York for Paris by 
plane. She plans to spend a week in Paris, 
then reopen her London home, which 
was used by the RAF during the war. 
Miss Hutton’s divorce from her third 
husband, the movie actor Cary Grant, 
becomes final in August. “I definitely do 
not intend to marry again,” she said. 
“You can’t go on being a fool forever.” 


Birthday: Tommy ManviLLe, the play- 
boy asbestos heir, 52, April 9. Manville’s 
eighth wife, the former Georgina Camp- 
bell, surprised him with an appropriately 
noisy greeting: a $300 full-page display 
ad in the New Rochelle, N. Y., news- 
paper. The ad featured a picture of 
Tommy, “Happy Birthday, Tommy Man- 
ville” in large type, and “from Georgina” 
in small type in the lower right-hand 
corner. The current Manville marriage 
is in its fifth month. Before her marriage, 
Mrs. Manville was employed as a writer 
for the Hobo News. 


The Bright Lights: Mickey Rooney, 25, 
movie actor, recently discharged from the 
Army, and his second wife, BETTY JANE 
RasE, 19, attended the premiére of the 
movie “Ziegfeld Follies” in Los Angeles. 
Miss Rase, who was Miss Birmingham of 
1944, towers above her 5-foot-3 husband. 
Married in September, 1944, the Rooneys 
have a 9-month-old son, Joe Yule III, who 
bears his father’s real name. . 





International 
Mickey's wife wears platform shoes 
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Frank and Jo, interested spectators 


Busted: FRANK SINATRA, crooner, and 
Jo Davwson, the noted sculptor, visited 
a United Nations session together at 
Hunter College in New York. Davidson 
has begun a bust of Sinatra, ordered by 
Modern Screen magazine in recognition 
of The Voice’s efforts in behalf of racial 
tolerance. 


Married: Boris Kar.orr, 58, movie 
actor, and EvELyN HELMore, 42, New 
York divorcee; in. Boulder City, Nev., 
April 11. Married under his real name, 
William Henry Pratt, Karloff had ob- 
tained an uncontested divorce from Doro- 
thy Stine Pratt on grounds of mental 
cruelty the day before. Custody of their 
child, Sara Jane Karloff Pratt, 7, was 
awarded to her mother. 


Job: SHirLEY TEMPLE’s husband, Joxn 
Acar, 24, former Air Forces sergeant, 
signed a long-term movie contract with 
David Selznick, who holds Shirley's 
$5,000-a-week contract. 


Died: GrorcE ERNEST May, First 
Baron May, 75, British financial expert; 
in London, April 10. Lord May was chair- 
man of the committee which produced 
the economy report of 1931, resulting in 
the resignation of Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Labor Cabinet. The report called for 
sweeping cuts in the dole and in teachers’ 
salaries. He was secretary of the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Co., where he began as 
a clerk at 16. 
_ Lyte Saxon, 54, Southern author; in 
New Orleans, April 9. An expert on the 
Louisiana bayou country and its people, 
Saxon wrote “Father Mississippi’ and 
“Fabulous New Orleans,” best sellers 
twenty years ago. 

Viscount SouTHwoop, 73, British 
publisher; in London, April 10. Born a 


commoner, Julius Salter Elias rose from 


newspaper delivery boy to head of 
Odhams Press, Ltd., one of Britains 
largest publishing combines. 
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on The mechanical excellence behind Monroe’s 
xy's thirty-year leadership is responsible for the 
unique advantages of Monroe Calculating, 
Accounting and Listing Machines. 
RST ; ; ‘ 
od The Monroe Payroll Accounting Machine streamlines today’s 
’ . 
air- payroll procedures; makes them simpler, faster, more fool- 
ced proof. It produces and proves essential payroll records simul- 
ds taneously: Journal, Individual Earnings Record and Em- 
Ss ? s 
s Receipt. 
for ployee’s Receip 
ers’ A simple turn of the program bar and this Monroe is also . 
P g 
a e . 
_ ready for Accounts Receivable or other accounting procedures. 
. It is instantly converted to an adding machine. 
in A few minutes’ instruction prepares the operator for expert 
” use of this machine. Its simplicity, visibility and above all its 
nd “Velvet Touch” keyboard speed output and also reduce fatigue 
woe to the minimum. 
a Ask for new Payroll Booklet and 1946 Withholding Tax Charts. 
- Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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B-Complex for Nerves 

Serious psychoneurotic illness may fol- 
low a prolonged diet lacking in vitamin 
B, Drs. Josef Brozek, Ancel Keys, and 
Harold Guetzkow of the University of 
Minnesota said last week. When eight 
normal young men lived for 161 days on 
a partly restricted intake of vitamin B- 
complex, they suffered nervous tension 
and lost some of their spontaneity. But 
when put on a 23-day diet seriously de- 
ficient in these vitamins, the youths be- 
came hysterical, and worried about their 
conditions. Dosage with thiamin, one of 
the B vitamins, for ten days after the 
tests restored them to normal health. 


oem 


When She Gets Busy 


Sudden spurts of physical energy which 
wives whip up for no apparent reason in- 
variably puzzle their more stable spouses. 
But to Dr. Edmond J. Farris of Wistar 
Institute, Philadelphia, these outbursts are 
strictly glandular and biological. Properly 
calculated, they can help married couples 
who want children to determine within 
a few hours the best time for conception. 

This theory, which Farris reported last 
week to members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Anatomists in Cleveland, was 
arrived at during research on the sex ac- 
tivity of female rats. Made to run on a 
turntable 24 hours a day, the rats which 
were mated during periods of greatest 
activity—when, in fact, they actually dou- 
bled the rate at which the treadmill 
turned—became pregnant 97 per cent of 
the time. 

“We suspected that this great burst.of 
activity was due to increased activity of 
the animals’ endocrine glands,” Farris 
said. “It is also well known that women 
display similar outbursts.” 

To test this conclusion, the Wistar 
scientists couldn’t put their human sub- 
jects.on a turntable. Instead, they fitted 
100 women with special pedometers 
which checked their daily walking dis- 
tance, either at home or at business. Peri- 
odically each month, these women, like 
the female rats, stepped up their activity 
from an average of 6.5 walking miles a 
day to 12 miles, and in some cases, as 
high as 22 miles. Glandular tests also 
showed that increased output of sex hor- 
mones coincided with the greater physi- 
cal energy. 

Dr. Farris said many of the 10,000,000 
childless couples in the United States 
who want children fail because they mis- 
ealculate the period in which the wife is 
most susceptible to conception. With his 
new testing methods many homes need 
no longer be childless. In numerous ex- 
periments already made, Dr. Farris con- 
cluded, success is being gauged by 
prompt conception in hitherto diffiéult 
cases, aided by artificial insemination 
where the husband is nonproductive 
and, where it is found the wife needs it, 
by surgical treatment. 





Associated Press 
Polio “Walker”: Mrs. Sydney A. 
Hunt, 29, of Cleveland, is shown with 
her husband on a pair of platform shoes 
he invented to speed her recovery from 
infantile paralysis. With her legs strapped 
to his, he walks around thus aiding her 
to gain strength. Their daughters help. 





Pediatric Prescriptions 


Significant new methods for preventing 
and treating serious diseases of childhood 
were made public last week at an Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics meeting in 
New York. Leading Eastern pediatricians 
recommended: 
€ Potassium-chloride solution for infant 
diarrhea, also known as cholera infantum 
and summer complaint. Injected into the 
babies’ veins or under the skin, to replace 
potassium lost by the body, the solu- 
tion reduced the mortality rate from 27 
per cent to a new low of 6 per cent in 
diarrhea cases so treated at Yale and 
Johns Hopkins Universities. 
€ Inoculation of women in the last three 
months of pregnancy to protect their 
babies against diphtheria and whooping 
cough during the first six months of life. 
Experiments conducted by .Dr. Philip 
Cohen of New York showed that anti- 
bodies, which are transferred from mother 
to baby, successfully immunize the child 
against these diseases, most dangerous in 
early infancy. 
€ Transfusion clinics for anemic children. 
Instead of subjecting them to constant 
hospitalization, Dr. Phyllis Koteen of the 
New York Hospital runs a special clinic 


to which the children come periodically ~ 


ee 
for needed transfusions while living at 
home and going to school. 

€ Exposure of young, unmarried girls to 
German measles to prevent possible de. 
fects in future children. Mindful of the 
warning from Australian and American 
authorities that mothers who catch this 
disease during pregnancy often bear chil. 
dren with cataracts, heart deformities 
and mental retardation (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
28, 1944), Dr. Murray H. Bass of New 
York favors letting the girls have Ger. 
man measles before they are ready for 
marriage. 

€ Streptomycin for influenzal meningitis, 
Dr. Hattie E. Alexander of Babies Hospi- 
tal, New York, reported “Some degree of 
encouragement” in the use of the new 
anti-biotic against this once uniformly 
fatal disease. 


Saal 


Stick Out Your Tongue 


What the doctor sees when he orders 
“stick out your tongue” can be just as 
reliable an indicator of disease as many 
of the newfangled taporatory tests. In the 
current issue of the Archives of Otolaryn- 
gology, Dr. Russell A. Sage of Indianap.- 
olis reminds his colleagues of a dozen or 
more sure-fire tongue symptoms by which 
even obscure ailments can be diagnosed. 

There is the strawberry tongue of scar- 
let fever, the shriveled tongue of dysen- 
tery, and the brown, dry tongue of 
typhoid fever. In anemia, the tongue is 
pale; in vitamin deficiency, slick and 
burning. Swelling of the tongue may re- 
sult from allergy to chocolate or fish or 
from insect bites and stings. 

Contrary to the popular belief, a furry, 
coated tongue has little to do with a per- 
son’s digestive state. “It may be a local 
condition due to lack of oral cleanliness,” 
Sage says. Another “relatively harmless” 
condition which causes needless worry is 
the “geographic” tongue with long, deep 
furrows and gray patches. 


ows 


Cure for Some Malaria 


It took four years of intensive research 
by both government and industry and 
$7,000,000 to back it, but final results 
paid out. In prolonged tests, a new 
anti-malarial still bearing the cryptic 
name SN 13276 has produced a posi- 
tive cure for vivax malaria, the form 
which is most prevalent in the United 
States and which caused the greatest 
trouble among troops in the South Pacific 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 14). 

The new drug, which belongs to the 
8-aminoquinoline group and is chemical- 
ly related to the German anti-malarial 
palmoquin, works best on white patients, 
Dr. James A. Shannon of the Squibb Insti- 
tute for Medical Research said last week. 
Further tests are being made, to rule out 
certain serious effects on the red blood 
corpuscles of Negroes, Chinese, and other 


dark-skinned peoples before the chemica 


can be safely used for their malaria. 
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nical INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food ond pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 














How Two Are Fastened 
for the Cost of One 


Quickly clinching wire staples around 
lipstick holders ...a motor-driven 
Bostitch stapler saves 50% in the cost of 
attaching the lipsticks to display cards. 

The principle of this machine is found 
also in a wide range of Bostitch fastening 
tools ... self-feeding hammers that save 
25% attaching carpet padding .. . high- 
speed staplers that save 80-90% con- 
structing luggage . .. other machines for 
assembly work, packing and shipping, 
building, and office work. 

Broadside 188—just out—shows the 
variety of Bostitch equipment... and 
may suggest how... by Bostitching metal, 
plastics, paper, wood, 
leather, rubber ... in 
any combination... 
you can speed fasten- 
ing by as much as 50% 
or more. Write, today. 
, Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 


59 Division Street, East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in 
stapling 


R -—— 50 years specializ- 
Experience ... [isg6 | ing in fastening 














| i eegeaeeee 18 research 
Engineering... caaceaaaa engineers 


Selection ooo EE beeen Nearly 800 models 


ee: US 
Service... ““--V™ 91 offices, over 200 
Bostitching speCcialists— increasing as products 
and trained men become available. . 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 
fastens U beller, wilt wire 
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‘either by rapid passage through dry 
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Dousing St. Elmo’s Fire corona on the ‘antenna and at near} iack of 0: 
On a rush trip to London last year, Pe x is what eon most of the static, the man 
President Truman’s plane “The Sacred a est way toe —— it is to destroy week, M: 
Cow” flew the North Atlantic through ee Sa “ss Pam the antenna. This Last we 
weather that shunted all other flights to C22 De done in three ways: ical Labo 
routes via Bermuda and the Azores. For @ The plane's electric field can be te. gadget W 
80 per cent of the trip, the Sacred Cow’s duced by an electric discharger which cord dur 
pilot fought hail, snow, and rain. Yet be- decreases the amount of stored charge. makes fre 
cause it was fitted with a few simple anti- Gunn recommends a silver-impregnated is a barot 
static devices, the famous plane had con- C°tton wick, about 12 inches long, with with a pc 
tinuous radio reception. frayed ends. st off b 
These special’ techniques, described Since the corona always breaks out fi 9 piston 
last week by Dr. Ross Gunn, chief physi- 0n the exposed points of small radii of trical swi 
cist of the Naval Research Laboratory, curvature, this discharge can be trans ket so 


ferred from the antenna to more exposed 
points if the antenna is placed jp ; 
shielded position. 
@ The antenna and its mast can be 
covered with insulation of high dielectric 
(nonconducting) strength to prevent 
corona discharge from the antenna. The 
duced in an aircraft receiving set when best insulation material, according to 
static electricity on the plane itself is dis- Gunn, is a new plastic called polyethylene. 
charged in the air in the form of a corona. —_ 

This discharge of electricity, also known Automatic Rip Cord 


to pilots as “St. Elmo’s Fire,” is often 
seen at night on propeller and wing tips, When a flier parachutes from 20,000 
feet, the shock of his opening chute ma 


antennas, and masts. 
The plane receives the electric charge injure him. Above 30,000 feet, this im 
pact is almost sure to have bad effects, 


For this reason, many aviators have 
learned to fall to levels below 20,000 
feet before pulling the rip cord Bu 


have virtually eliminated one great hazard 
of bad-weather flying—loss of radio range 
and communications caused by precipita- 
tion static. Gunn urged commercial air- 
line operators to protect their planes from 
static by installing the same devices. 
Precipitation static is the noise pro- 
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particles, such as ice crystals, snow, or 
dust, or by currents from adjacent, highly - 
charged clouds. Since the presence of the 
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Acme — _ Newsweek Diagram by James Cutter 
V-2 Research: Army Ordnance engineers have set up this launching platform 


and German V-2 rocket, with war head removed, at White Sands, N.M., for tests Hi Port, 
« early next month. The chart shows the rocket's estimated trajectory. The tests ¢ Mj ___ 
expected to produce valuable scientific information from the upper atmosphere. M0 
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eee 
this practice, too, has its dangers. Ex- 
sures to cold, unconsciousness from 
ick of oxygen, and even fear may keep 
the man from releasing the chute (NEws- 
weeEK, March 25). 

Last week, Army Air Forces Aero Med- 
cal Laboratory experts announced a new 
gadget which automatically pulls the rip 
cord during high-altitude descents and 
makes free falling comparatively safe. It 
sa barometer-like instrument, equipped 
with a powder charge which, when it is 
gt off by an electrical circuit, touches 
, piston that pulls the cord. The elec- 
tical switch is controlled by an aneroid 
pocket so sensitive to air-pressure changes 
that it will contract, shut up the circuit, 
and fire the powder charge at any selected 
titude between 500 and 20,000 feet. 
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Thin Green Line 

For more than 50 years, scientists have 
yed the cadmium ray as the primary 
tandard for the measurement of length. 
The delicate red line is so narrow that it 
an measure accurately 600,000ths of a 
entimeter. Yet scientists who are con- 
emed with lens and prism grinding and 
ither operations requiring precise meas- 
wements have never been quite satisfied 
with this yardstick. 

Last week, Dr. Jacob H. Wiens and 

Dr. Luis W. Alvarez of the University of 
California announced a new light ray 
capable of making measurements ten 
times more accurate than the cadmium 
standard. Their green ray was produced 
in the Berkeley cyclotron by transmuting 
pe into a special form of mercury 
own as mercury 198. 
_ It takes a furnace to create the red 
light ray of the cadmium measurement 
equipment. The Berkeley scientists hope 
to produce the green light rays with a 
cheaper and more practical mercury lamp 
which can be plugged into a 110-volt, 
ilternating-current outlet. Several such 
ps are now being tested. 
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Meet Baby Bet 


In most people’s minds, the term “beta- 
ton®” has become associated with the 
gigantic and the bizarre. Nuclear scien- 
tists have described their weird machines 
as huge contraptions which produce X- 
tays up to 100,000,000 volts (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 29, 1945) and which smash atoms in 
an electronic burst of furious intensity. 

Prof. Gerald M. Almy, University of 
llinois physicist, last week tossed out the 
superlatives and got down to a layman’s 
conception of what a betatron is and can 
do. While his colleague, Prof. Donald W. 
Kerst, who in 1940 invented the first 

tatron, was on leave from the campus 
working on the atom bomb, Almy and 

associates had designed, not the 
gest, but probably the smallest and 





ye most practical betatron in existence. 
“ are Portable and simple to build and oper- 
phere. °S0 cane 
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rays of saled because the beta rays are the electron 
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Adhesive stamps are just a habit hangover, anyway... 
Why take the time and trouble to tear apart, moisten, and stick 
bits of printed paper to envelopes? ... When a Postage Meter 
will pront a stamp ... phfft!... directly on the envelope © 
faster than you can stick a stamp...seal the flap at the same 
time? Print any value of stamp, for any kind of mail. And 
print postmark, too, which saves time in the postoffice. 
PLUS . . . the convenience of always having | 
the right postage on tap in your own office... the 
protection of postage that can’t be begged, 
borrowed or stolen...the automatic bookkeeping 
...8o handy, so efficient, so safe, so quick! Models for every size 
office, thousands used in modern offices everywhere... 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 
or write for illustrated 


booklet . . . today? 













Prrney-Bowes, INc., 1804 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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ate, the “baby” betatron produces an 
X-ray beam of only 4,000,000 volts. But 
its value in science and industry is in- 
disputable.. “It can be used in place of 
radium for taking X-rays,” Almy pointed 
out, but at “an initial cost of only one- 
tenth that of the radium (needed) to 
produce equal energy.” 

Other advantages cited by Dr. Almy: 
(1) While radium is dangerous to handle, 
the betatron can be turned on and off at 
will, thereby assuring industrial safety; 
(2) radium throws rays in all directions, 
whereas the small instrument concen- 
trates a beam in a specific direction; (3) 
because the beam comes from a pin-point 
source, it has higher intensity than can be 
had from radium, and the result is a sharp- 
X-ray picture; and (4) the design is so 
simple that any good laboratory machine 
shop can build a baby betatron. 
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Elemental Detective 


Since 1869, when the Russian scientist 
Dmitri Mendeléeff first charted positions 
for 92 chemical elements,° the spaces for 
elements 43 and 61 have been blank. 
Theoretically, their existence has long 
been recognized. They have even been 
described tentatively by researchers, who 
named element 43 masurium after the 
Masurian Lakes in former East Prussia, 
and 61 illinium after the state of Illinois. 
But claims of their discovery were never 
wholly substantiated. 

Now the missing blanks in the world’s 
table of known elements have been filled 
—and through atom-bomb research. At an 
_ American Chemical Society symposium 
on nuclear chemistry in Atlantic City last 
week, Dr. Charles D. Coryell of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. announced that he 
and a group of co-workers at Oak Ridge 
had positively identified for the first time 
elements 43 and 61 among the more than 
150 new radioactive substances isolated 
during the splitting of uranium 285. 

Element 43 has a half life (the time 
required for half the atoms of a radio- 
active substance to disintegrate) of 
1,000,000 years, whereas the half life of 
element 61 is only four and a half years. 
Both elements will be renamed by the 
atomic authorities who discovered them. 

Four other elements will also get of- 
ficial names. Nos. 85 and 87, created arti- 
ficially by means of the University of 
California cyclotron and now known un- 
officially as alabamine and virginium after 
the states of Alabama and Virginia, are to 
be renamed. For Nos. 95 and 96, the two 
newest elements to be isolated, two for- 
mal names have already been proposed 
by their discoverer, Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg 
(NEewswEEK, Nov. 26, 1945). Seaborg 
wants to call element 95 Americium, sym- 
bol Am, in-honor of the Americas, and 
- element 96, curium, symbol Cm, for 
Pierre and Marie Curie, who first isolated 
radium from pitchblende. 





*Any substance which has not been decomposed 
into simpler substances by chemical action. 








Hatlo Does It Every Time 


One Monday morning in 1925, the 
automotive editor of the old San Fran- 
cisco Call (now The Call-Bulletin) 
dropped a cartoon on his managing edi- 
tor’s desk. The drawing, a take-off on the 
Monday-morning quarterbacking which 
followed the University of California’s 
first football defeat in five years, appeared 
next day on The Call’s sports page and 








© King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


Readers send him 200 ideas daily 





Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Hatlo and Bo Bo 


the artist’s boss sent him this note: “Do 
some more of those, Jimmy.” 

That was the beginning of Jimmy Hatlo 
as a fixture on the nation’s sports pages. 
From a semiweekly feature, “Swineskin 
Gulch,” Hatlo went to occasional editorial 
cartoons, then to filling in for syndicated 
drawings lost in the mails. The fill-ins, 
called “They'll Do It Every Time,” were 
broad-ax satires of such office pests as 
the blowhard, the chronic cigarette 
cadger, the boss’s bootlicker, and the 
chronic belly-acher. 

This week, Hatlo was in New York 


celebrating his tenth anniversary with 
King Features Syndicate, Inc. From a 
slow start in The Call-Bulletin and The 
Los Angeles Herald Express, “They'll Do 
It Every Time” has climbed into more 
than 400 papers in the United States and 
Canada. A Pocket Books paperbound ver- 
sion has sold 400,000 copies and gone 
into its fourth printing. An offspring of 
Hatlo’s panel, “Little Iodine,” archetype 
of brattish little girls, appears as a Sunday 
strip in 75 papers. Today, Hatlo’s pen 
earns him more than $60,000 a year and 
his fans’ accolade as the successor of great 
Tad Dorgan. 

Tremblechin Himself: Hatlo never 
lacks ideas. They come to him in a tor- 
rent of 200 letters daily. A reader wants 
him to blast the fellow in the office who 
borrows money but never pays back. 
Hatlo complies with his familiar credit 
line: “Thanx to -.” 

Even with such reader help, Hatlo 
works hard. His panels often parade from 
six to ten merciless caricatures of white- 
collar Americans. Hatlo figures fill bal- 
loons above them with robust, everyday 
lingo: hog “squares,” “big mouth,” and 
“hold-up boys.” They bear such searing 
sumames as “Lushwell,”- “Cliblip,” 
“Squatwell,” and “Tremblechin”; such 
first names as “Vermin,”~ “Linseed,” 
“Moronica,” “Grenadine,” and “Arson.” 

Like most cartoonists, Hatlo indulges 
in self-caricature. His Tremblechin is a 
harassed version of the 48-year-old, genial 
artist with the receding hairline and thick- 
lensed glasses. Hatlo’s barbed humor 

rings from the source of all good satire: 

commonplace. Tremblechin, for ex- 





“ample, sells his house at peak prices and 


“makes a nice bundle” but is outraged to 

find he must build at inflated prices. Baf- 

flement, chagrin, and rage at life’s every- 

day tricks permeate “They'll Do It Every 
ime 


Hatlo’s back-door route to his career 
still leaves him a bit baffled. Born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., he grew up in Los Angeles, 
where his father was a printer on The 
Times for 43 years. Young Hatlo started 
out to be a Times printer, too. But a $9-a- 
week job in The Times’s art department 
lured him from the composing room. 
Then he left the paper to dabble in auto- 
mobile advertising. This led him, oddly 
enough, back into newspapers, first The 
San Francisco Bulletin, then The Call. As 


Hatlo, who now lives at Carmel-by-the- 


Sea in California, explains it: “I used to 
do some funny drawings for the ads, and 
the newspapers liked to print them.” 
He supposes they still do. 


oor 


Roman American 

The first Se era and ada 
newspaper ever printed in Rome is the 
shoestring venture of William B. De 
Meza, Jack Begon, and Louis M. Cortese, 
veterans of The Stars and Stripes, and 
Walter Weisbacker, who went through 


a 
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IN INDIANA, a prize-winning family of snow-white 
Leghorns keeps a Fruehauf Trailer on the move 
constantly. 


Each year Creighton Brothers ship approximately 
10,000,000 eggs to eastern cities and 400,000 U. S. 
Certified chicks to points as far as Maine. Their 
farm is really 8 farms in one, covering 2,000 acres. 


7% TONS OF FEED DAILY 

Raising chickens on such a vast scale requires as 
much as 15,000 lbs. of feed a day—a volume too 
large to be raised all on their own land. 

Grain and other food must be hauled from suppliers 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois in large quan- 
tities on regular schedules. Loads weighing up to 15 
tons are hauled, as needed, direct from distant mills 
to bins in the laying houses—by Fruehauf Trailer. 
Warehousing and double handlinge are eliminated. 


A — that 
works for a 


F flock of Leghorns 









Hauling feed is only part of the work this Fruehauf 
does for the hens. Eggs must get to market safely. So 
as feed rolls in, eggs get a cushioned ride on outbound 
trips—a two-way operation that has afforded Creigh- 
ton Brothers many worthwhile savings. 

By coupling your truck to a Fruehauf Trailer you, 
too, can pull far bigger loads than the truck is de 
signed to carry. Thus, fewer trips are needed. Operat- 
ing costs are less. Your nearest Fruehauf man will be 
glad to tell you the complete story. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ~ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 




















International 


Rome pioneers (left to right) Weisbacker, Begon, Cortese, De Meza 


the Italian and African campaigns with 
the OSS. Before the war De Meza was 
with The Plainfield (N.J.) Courier- 
News, Begon with The San Francisco 
Chronicle, and Cortese with The New 
York Journal-American. 

Admittedly a gamble on which “we ex- 
pect to lose our shirts,” their Rome Daily 
American, a four-page (eight on Sunday ) 
tabloid, aims at the future when GI’s will 
be gone and Rome will be a mecca for 
tourists and a home for expatriates. Right 
now it costs the publishers $133 a day 
and so far no issue has broken even. The 
money comes from the ex-soldiers’ savings 
and “personal loans.” 

The Daily American subscribes to the 
Associated Press, the United Press, and 
International News Service, and gives its 
readers a hefty volume of United States 
and world news. It also buys the columns 
of Dorothy Thompson, Samuel Grafton, 
Leonard Lyons, Raymond Moley, and 
F. H. La Guardia, and scrounges through 
American papers, mailed to it from coast 
to coast, to produce a cross-section of 
home editorial opinion. Managing Editor 
De Meza also aims at English-reading 
Italian businessmen. So three times a 
week the paper runs a business-trends 
column in Italian. Another popular fea- 
ture with these readers is the daily quota- 
tions of New York Stock Exchange prices. 

Flown daily to Naples and Bari, 
trucked to Livorno and from_ there 
shipped by train to American troops in 
Udine, the paper is popular outside 
Rome. The editorial offices have been be- 
sieged by ex-Stars and Stripers looking 
for jobs. All are turned down. Too risky, 
say the owners, for anyone but them- 
selves. 


The Pusher Pushed 


Since its founding in 1940 for the 
avowed purpose of being “against people 
who bie 3 aa people around,” the New 
York tabloid PM has been one of the 
pushingest journals in America. Its editor 
and founder, Ralph Ingersoll, formerly an 
executive of Time and Life, pushed all 
the usual leftist and liberal causes and 
a few unusual ones of his own. When 
PM’s original stockholders, most of whom 
were not leftists, made trouble, Ingersoll 
pushed them out and awarded to Mar- 
shall Field the exclusive privilege of meet- 
ing PM’s deficits out of his millions. 

When war came a New York draft 
board pushed Ingersoll, then 41 and di- 
vorced, into the Army but not until he 
had pushed back in a series of editorials 
charging persecution. In the Army, Inger- 
soll rose rapidly from buck private to lieu- 
tenant colonel, served in the European 
theater, and wrote a best seller on Army 
training (“The Battle Is the Payoff”). 

' During the war, PM enjoyed its only 


_spasm of profitable operation. Last sum- 


mer, when a deliverers’ strike tied up its 
big Manhattan rivals, PM which had al- 
ready signed up with the union, was the 
only one reaching the newsstands. This 
brought PM almost 300,000 extra sales 
daily for seventeen days, and a year-end 
bonanza of approximately $40,000, which 
PM shared 50-50 with its employes. 
The House Divided: Ingersoll came 
back from the wars last summer, took a 
second wife, wrote a second book, and, 
late in the year, resumed editorial direc- 
tion of PM. He ran into a tough recon- 
version problem. PM’s circulation had 
settled back to about 165,000 and _ its 
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deficit stabilized around $5,000 weekly. 

Editorially, Ingersoll tried to keep the 
paper walking the fence which divides 
the camp where most of PM’s readers are 
bivouacked: Communists and fellow trav- 
elers on the left and Socialists, social 
democrats, and anti-Soviet liberals on the 
night. PM’s principal editorial voices, Max 
Ler: - in New York and I. F. Stone in 
Washington, have tried to explain Russia’s 
postwar expansion in terms soothing at 
once to those PM readers who see a spec- 
ter of Red imperialism with totalitarian 
trappings and to those who belong to the 
Russia-can-do-no-wrong school. Mean- 

_ while PM’s Washington bureau addressed 
itself primarily to the Communist-snub- 
bing iberals. 

The result was a bad case of editorial 
schizophrenia, aggravated by the return 
to the Washington bureau of its boy- 
wonder bureau manager, James Wechsler, 


who also had been in the service overseas. _ 


The Guild United: Last week, PM’s 
esoteric feud erupted into a public fight 
between the labor-loving PM and the 
American Newspaper Guild locals in New 
York and Washington: Ingersoll had sum- 
moned Wechsler to New York and de- 
manded that he fire three members of 
the Washington staff “for reasons of econ- 
omy.” Wechsler said no. After two more 
heated sessions with Ingersoll, Wechsler 
demoted himself from bureau chief to 
Washington reporter in protest against 
what he knew was coming in the mail- 
an order transferring Milton Murray, 
president of the American Newspaper 
Guild, John T. Moutoux, and Elizabeth 
Donahue from the Washington bureau to 
New York. When they refused to make 
the switch, Ingersoll fired them. 

Whatever this did for PM’s warring 
ideologies, it pushed those within the 
Newspaper Guild together for the mo- 
ment at least. The grievance committee 

- of PM’s unit, whose New York contract 
embraces the Washington staff, went to 
bat for the jobs of Murray and his two col- 
leagues. Murray appeared at the griev- 
ance session with a protest from the 
Washington Guild, spearhead of the right- 
wing faction that has kept him in office 
since 1941. He found himself flanked by 
the New York local’s top leaders, against 
whom he once brought ouster charges. 

The president of the New York local, 
John McManus, who is PM’s movie critic 
and a member of its unit’s grievance com- 
mittee, said: “We stand on the ANG 
statement issued in behalf of the New 
York and Washington Guilds.” This 
backed the grievance committee’s charges 
that the firings violated the contract. 

Publicly, Ingersoll said nothing. But 
one thing seemed certain. He had pushed 
himself into some vigorous counterpush- 
ing from a Guild grievance committee 
this week. To skeptics who thought that 
PM itself might be the ultimate pushee 
into the waiting arms of its potential 
buyer, The New York Post, PM provided 
an answer. It had ‘applied for an Asso- 
ciated Press membership. 
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—and what a pleasure it will be to do what she 
wants most to do—sunning on the: jewel-like 
islands of. the Caribbean; thrilling to the 
scenic beauties of the Rockies—or, perhaps, 
just leisurely enjoying the companionship of 
friends at home. e 


This young woman has made her future 
happiness secure by means of a Penn 


Mutual Monthly Retirement Income. It P 
doesn’t take much out of her earnings, E N N 

and when she reaches 55 or 60, THE MUTUAL 
she’ll have a monthly income for life, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


so that whether her other plans work 


out or not, she’ll feel independent. | INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Let a Penn Mutual Underwriter explain a 
Retirement Income Policy to you. Learn 
how it will fit in with Social Security and 
continue as long as you live. Penn Mutual 


_ Underwriters are accustomed to planning 


financial programs for many people and can, 
perhaps, help you more than you suspect. An 
interview does not obligate you. 


FOUNDED IN 1847 





YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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PRICES: OPA Relents and Everything Goes Up 


Administrator Paul Porter and the 
Office of Price Administration had a new 
key word last week: decontrol. The OPA 
decontrolled hammocks, mops, curtain 
rods, coat hangers, ice-cream freezers, 
candles, razor strops, eyebrow pencils, 
perfume, needles and pins, and page 
after page of personal, professional, and 
household items. ° 

The OPA bent over backward to get 
out of the way of production. It also 
decontrolled heavy machine tools, in- 
dustrial and transportation equipment. 
Tell Berna, general manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion, scoffed: “About as important as 
taking the price ceilings off giraffe meat.” 
But the OPA had been quietly raising 
prices right and left by two other meth- 
ods: (1) specific orders that permit higher 
prices, and (2) regulation changes that 
raise the base from which price ceilings 
are figured. 

Since the wage-price “bulge” that 
ended the steel strike in February, OPA 
actions have spoken more loudly than 
the thousands of official words which 
denied prices had to go up because wages 
went up, and which insisted that the bulge 
would be contained in a small area of 
metal products. Typical bulges in the 
bulge: 

@ Rent: Landlords’ higher payrolls and 
property taxes will be considered in future 
applications for exemptions from rent 


ceilings, the OPA announced on April 10. 
@ Automobiles: Prices of 1946 cars will 
be higher, but how much higher hasn’t 
been finally determined. For example, in 
1942 a Chevrolet four-door sedan sold for 
$833 at the factory; the 1946 model has 
a ceiling of $873 before adjustment for 
higher wages. The new OPA formula 
takes into account material costs and 
engineering improvements as well as 
increased wages. 

@ Textiles: Almost all cotton textiles have 
been raised 5 to 10 per cent. Men’s cloth- 
ing prices are up as much as 20 per cent 
(NEwswEEK, April 15). Exemptions from 
previous regulations have given manu- 
factuters’more leeway in pricing. In his 
weekly radio speech last week, Economic 
Stabilizer Chester Bowles urged Ameri- 
cans to have a little more patience, prom- 
ising the clothing situation would be a 
“lot better” by the middle of July. 

@ Food: Packing-plant wages are higher; 
OPA meat prices are slightly higher. 
Many selective increases have been 
granted. 

@ Building materials: Lumber and other 
building materials have been granted a 
long list of specific price increases. Mill 
prices of Western pine, for example, were 
boosted an average of $4.60 per 1,000 
board feet. 

@ Metal products: Many increases have 
been granted to compensate for the $5-a- 
ton increase in steel prices in February. 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
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The OPA has been slow to adjust all steel 
product prices; hence there are such spot 
shortages as auto bumpers. Some autos 
have been shipped with temporary wood 
bumpers and a promise. 

@ Cameras: A 14 per cent increase 
granted manufacturers to offset higher 
costs for labor and materials will raise 
retail prices 8 to 10 per cent for new 
cameras, as well as projectors, enlargers, 
and most other photographic accessories, 
@ Tobacco: Cigarette prices are about to 
be increased, % or 1 cent a package. 

@ Fuel: Fuel oil has been boosted 21 
cents a barrel; kerosene, % cent a gallon. 
The coal operators and the OPA have yet 
to deal with John L. Lewis (see page 82), 


Significance-—~— 


The OPA is trying to win friends in 
Congress and influence a renewal of price | 
control until June 1947. The by-product 
of this appeasement policy is that prices 
are advancing all along the line. Govern- 
ment economists who a few weeks ago 
were talking a “8 to 5 per cent increase in 
the cost of living in the next year” are 
now talking 10 per cent; those who talked 


- 10 now talk 20. 


Bowles lost his fight to hold the price — 
lid down tightly when the steel strike was 
settled. When he moved upstairs from 
the OPA to become Economic Stabilizer, 
the old wage-price policy was bent out | 
of shape. The new policy, which Bowles 
explained carefully in 10,000 words last 
month (NEWSWEEK, March 25), could 
have been clarified in ten: Because wages 
are going up, prices are going up too. 

Bowles doesn’t want another round of § 
wage raising and price raising; hence the 
OPA has been ordered to watch carefully | 
any price that directly affects the official } 
cost-of-living figure. Nevertheless, the 
cost of living will continue to go up as 
long as production fails to meet the 
public’s demand. 

For the public, the OPA’s recent re- 
laxations mean more of the higher priced | 
goods, therefore, more things to buy in 
the stores, at a price. For merchants, the 
trend is toward higher prices on every- 
thing, hence more volume and more 
dollar profit, although wages and over- 

~ head are going up, and percentage profits 
down. A trend for every businessman to 
watch will be the tendency, as production 
begins to catch up, for customers to be 
more selective in what they buy. 


Spring Fever 

The first peacetime Easter season found 
the nation’s stores thronged with eager 
shoppers. Merchandisers watched their 
dollar volume of sales mount to half again 
as high as last Easter (see chart), reach- 
ing all-time records. At Bloomingdales 
in New York City the sales of womens 
suits and coats for one week end—Friday 
noon through Saturday closing—more than 
equaled the dollar volume of all sales for 
the whole week in 1945. 

Higher prices accounted for some of 
the increase in dollar volume; a Cleve 











““Unforeseen events ... need not change and‘shape the course of man’s affairs” 





PEDIGREED...NOT GUARANTEED 


THE BEST WATCHDOG in the world can’t give 
you guaranteed protection against a burglar or a 
robber. 

The only sure way to protect yourself against 
loss is to carry proper insurance. And that means 
a properly written policy—one that covers the 
possessions of every member of your family . . . 
money ... jewelry ... furs... silver and countless 
other valuables. 


Today, with crime a major postwar problem, 


insurance against burglary, larceny, robbery or 
hold-up is a “must” in the insurance program of 
every householder . . . of every businessman. 

To put your mind at ease, see the Maryland 
agent in your locality or your broker. Let him 
tell you about low-cost, all-inclusive property- 
protecting insurance. 

Because the Maryland agent knows his business, 
it’s good business for you to know him. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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Fifty Years Young: As part of the automobile industry's Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tion, this parade of horseless carriages rattled through Franklin Village near Detroit 
last week. The oldest model in the procession is the lead car, an 1899 Packard. 





land merchant estimated that prices were 
up 33 per cent across the board. But 
some of it was definitely the result of 
a spending spree, a psychological putting 
on of “glad rags” after four war-regi- 
mented years. NEWSWEEK correspondents 
all over the country told the same story: 
Shoppers were spending freely and choos- 
ing the extravagant, stylized doodads with 
the high price tags. As could be expected, 
the biggest part of the money was going 
for Easter bonnets, suits, shoes, and bags. 

Hats, gayer than ever, ranged from 

ostage-stamp clumps of bright spring 
ees and gaudy straw dunce caps to 
wide-brimmed Gibson Girlish models. 
Suits followed the fashion trend toward 
accented femininity; lines were less mas- 
culine and “squared off’; longer jackets 
stressed the “dressmaker look” as opposed 
to the tailored. For those who didn’t care 
for suits there were brightly printed crepe 
dresses and lightweight coats designed 
along gracefully feminine lines. One of 
the most popular items was a brief pastel 
topcoat for wear over dresses or with 
separate skirts. 

Shoes and matching bags rounded out 
new ensembles. Accessories were made of 
colored leather, plastic, or fabric; a plastic 
replacing the traditional springtime pat- 
ent leather was a favorite. 

In Los Angeles, where women often 
go bareheaded, a woman executive of the 
May Co., the city’s largest store, said: 
“The demand for extravagant hats is very 
unusual here, where hats until now have 
been a drug on the market. The trend is 
toward beautiful, expensive, very femi- 
nine-looking clothes.” 


RAILROADS: Pennsy’s 100th 


To the north the Erie Canal was teem- 
ing with traffic. To the south the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad was operating to 
Cumberland and laying steel to Wheel- 
ing. Pennsylvania, watching the westward 
course of empire and traffic, didn’t want 
to be left out. So the state legislature 
acted to incorporate the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 

That was on April 18, 1846. One 
hundred years later, to the day, the 
“Pennsy,” as it had done every year since 
1847, paid a cash dividend. Its 214,995 
stockholders got $1 a share, an average 
of $61 apiece. 

The Pennsy began with $5,500,000 
worth of stock, two locomotives, two pas- 
senger cars, a baggage car, and 61 miles of 
track. In 100 years it has spread out west 
to Chicago and St. Louis, south to Wash- 
ington, and east through New York City 
to the tip of Long Island. It has acquired 
10,689 miles of track, the busiest pas- 
senger station in the world—the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York—and total as- 
sets of $2,223,000,000. It ranks first 
among all carriers in freight tonnage and 
operating revenue. . 

But at the Pennsy’s annual meeting last 
week President Martin W. Clement, could 
see nothing but red ink. Because of the 
recent boost in rail wages (NEWSWEEK, 
April 15) and higher material costs, the 
Pennsy ran up a $5,000,000 deficit in 
the last three months and probably would 
stay in the red unless the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could be persuaded to 
let freight rates go up 25 or 30 per cent. 


SURPLUS: Aluminum Race 


The war changed light-metal produc- 
tidn into a heavy industry. Postwar com- 


. petition in the most important light met- 


al» aluminum, is developing into a race 
among three industrial heavyweights: 


- the Aluminum Co. of America, only pre- 


war producer, the Reynolds Metals Co., 
and Henry J. Kaijser’s Kaiser Cargo, Inc. 

To help Reynolds and Kaiser become 
more effective competitors, the War As- 
sets Corp. last week leased an aluminum 
reduction plant at Troutdale, Ore., to 
Reynolds and an ore-purifying plant at 
Baton Rouge, La., to Kaiser. Alcoa had 
built and operated both these govern- 
ment-owned war projects. 

Alcoa’s one big remaining advantage 
was in the ownership of bauxite (ore) 
sources in Arkansas and in South Amer- 
ica. Reynolds claims to have enough for 
its own needs. Kaiser will have to buy 
bauxite. Otherwise their facilities com- 
pared as follows: 

@ Alumina: (aluminum oxide refined 
from bauxite) Alcoa,* 750,000 tons; Reyn- 
olds, 877,500 tons; Kaiser, 500,000 tons. 
@ Ingot: Alcoa,* 325,000 tons; Reynolds, 
190,000 tons; Kaiser, 95,000 tons. 

@ Sheet: Alcoa,* 200,000 tons; Reynolds, 
200,000 tons; Kaiser, 144,000 tons. 

Alcoa last year cut its metal produc- 
tion by 39 per cent—a plain indication of 
surplus capacity as compared with im- 
mediate demand. But the demand for 
sheet aluminum has amazed the industry. 
Manufacturers of railroad equipment, 
buses, and trailers have orders for sheet 
booked as far ahead as 1947. Reynolds’s 
orders, some 125,000 tons, are greater 
than at any time during the war. Alcoa 
has built up such a demand for aluminum 
roofing that it may add to its rolling-mill 
capacity, It is also planning an aluminum- 
faced office building in New York City at 
58th Street and Park Avenue. 

The next step in postwar competition 
may be in price. The British Ministry of 
Supply last week signed a contract for 
215,000 metric tons of aluminum from 
Canada at 12 cents a pound, 8 cents 
cheaper than the current price in the 
United States. 


Truck Profits 


Automobile dealers were furious last 
week. A department store was advertisin 
trucks for sale. In two days Gimbe 
Brothers of New York sold 600 surplus 
Army trucks. The dealers’ Washington 
lobby demanded an investigation. Why 
hadn’t veterans and regular dealers had 
a chance to buy them? 

The facts seemed to be that they had. 
Originally there were 728 of the 2%-ton, 
6-wheel-drive Studebakers, disassembled 
and packed two to a crate at the Terre 
Haute, Ind., ordnance plant. On Jan. 21, 
the Cincinnati office of the War Assets 
Administration mailed out 4,900 an- 
nouncements to priority buyers, including 
4,600 veterans, offering the trucks at 





®Figured by Alcoa as “economic capacity.” 
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Johnny is seeing something new in railroading these days 


Its a part of the bright future that 
Reynolds Metals is helping to build 

Johnny Jones’ father is a railroad man, 
and there isn’t much about railroads 
Johnny doesn’t know. One look at that 
gleaming parade of Reynolds-designed 
aluminum box cars—and Johnny 
knows this is the new “symbol train” 
(railroader’s term for the fastest freight). 


Johnny’s Dad has told him about the 
revclution that aluminum is working in 
tailroading; how it is bringing about 
more payload per train because aluminum 


is /ighter. How it is bringing higher speed | 


and creater safety because of new designs 
and lower center of gravity. 


Johnny isn’t aware of it now, but alu- 
minum means a lot of other things, too. 
It means better houses of aluminum 
building materials, frozen foods mirac- 
ulously preserved in beautiful foil pack- 
ages, more efficient cooking utensils, 
striking new aluminum furniture, 


These, and many more new products. 
For we at Reynolds Metals believe that 
the beauty and utility of aluminum can be 
enjoyed by all. We are investing all our 
resources to bring to Americans an econ- 
omy of abundance in this magical light 
metal. Aluminum may offer the great new 
advance in yourbusiness. Reynolds Metals 
Co., Richmond 19,Va.—Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds 
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a price of $1,954. Only 40 veterans 
bought them. The state of Minnesota 
bought two more. Then dealers got a 
crack at them and bought 86. That left 
600. Eight Cleveland dealers formed a 

1 and bought them all. 

They sold the trucks to. Arthur Price 
Associates, New York sales promoters, at 
$2,053 each—a profit of $59,400. Price 
commissioned Gimbels to sell them at 
$2,900—a profit of $263 per truck for 
Gimbels, whose gross profit on the 600 
was $157,800.* Price’s was $350,400, but 
out of this he had to pay for assembling, 
conditioning, and delivering the trucks. 
If this amounted to $300 a truck, he still 
had $170,400 profit. 

What all this proved was that’ smart 
merchandising could still turn neat profits. 
Gimbels did it with a 9 per cent markup, 
where regular dealers—before the OPA 
trimmed their discounts 4% per cent—were 
accustomed to working on 24 per cent, 
less trade-in losses. 


~-_ 


TRADE: Canada Steps In 


| Was it an extension of state trading, or 

not? American bankers thought it was; 
Canadians thought not. The act in ques- 
tion was an order-in-council in Ottawa 
last week to create the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corp. 

Trade and Commerce Minister James 
A. MacKinnon explained that the new 
government corporation would (1) take 
over purchases for foreign governments 





*In another deal, Gimbels bought 100 used Chev- 
tolet trucks from an exporter for $1,239 each, and 
tesold them at $1,499. Gross profit: $26,000. The 

, George Duff, who had bought the trucks 

er Signal Corps mobile _ transmitters—for 

$1,220.50 each, had a profit of $1,850 plus the elec- 
| tronic equipment, which he had stripped. 
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Wolf Bait: This full-page perfume 
ertisement last week may have estab- 
ed some kind of a record but presum- 
y only Gri-Gri knows what it was. 


‘made su 


and the United Nations, (2) aid private 
enterprise to obtain essential supplies 
from ex-enemy territories, and (3) buy 
commodities like sugar, tea, oils, and fats 
under Allied or foreign control. 


Significance-—— 


‘As a wartime measure, creation of a 
state trading corporation would not have 
been criticized. But coming as it did at a 
time when American businessmen had 
taken the lead in trying to restore world 
trade to private traders, the new Ca- 
nadian Commercial Corp. was open to 
attack. Like the British Government’s de- 
cision to continue state buying of cotton 
and not to restore open trading in the 
Liverpool cotton market, it was, so Ameri- 
can bankers said, “a violation of the spirit 
of the Bretton Woods' Agreement.” 


Pe 


CIRCUS: Three-Ring Shift =. 


New Yorkers in the rifigside seats could 
see a drama they didn’t pay for in Madi- 


. son Square Garden the night of April 12. 


Robert E. Ringling, president of the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Com- 
bined Circus for the last three years, 
walked in to take his accustomed chair 
in the arena and direct the show. The 
seat was gone. In its place stood a tub 
from the elephant act. 

Before Ringling could find another 


- chair, a lawyer bustled up. “Will you 


leave peacefully,” he asked, “or do we 
have to throw you out?” Bob Ringling 
listened further and left peacefully. 

It was a story of family feuding. When 
old John Ringling, the last of the original 
seven brothers, died in 1986, James A. 
Haley, an accountant who had been man- 
aging his affairs, was retained by Ida 
Ringling North, John’s sister. Her son, 
John Ringling North, became presdent 
of the circus and control was divided 
among Mrs. North, Mrs. Charles Ring- 
ling, widow of an original Ringling, 
and Mrs. Richard Ringling, widow of 
a founder’s son. 

In 1943, Haley became a member of 
the family by marrying Mrs. Richard 
Ringling. That year Mrs. Haley and Mrs. 
Charles Ringling changed presidents. 
North was voted out. Charles Ringling’s 
son Bob was voted in. 

Last week it was Bob’s turn to be 
voted out. The John Ringling estate, 
of which John Ringling North is executor, 
joined with Mrs. Haley against Bob’s 
mother to vote North back in as vice 
president. The new president was old 
John Ringling’s accountant, Haley. Bob 
Ringling, once an opera singer, felt just 
about as woe-begone as Pagliacci—a role 
he used to sing. 


Do 


WATCHES: Swiss Flood 


It takes only 50 cents’ worth of syn- 
thetic sapphire, one of the hardest man- 
leceine. to make the jewels in 

a 21-jewel watch. The most expensive 
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For plastic products that 
yi must withstand distortion 
ym from varying climatic con- 

ditions, cellulose deriva- 
tives from Hercules Land provide mate- 
rials with maximum production economy. 

Hercules ethyl] cellulose, cellulose ace- 
tate, or cellulose nitrate are the bases for 
dimensionally stable, tough plastics that 
may be rapidly molded into 
colorful radio cabinets, flash- AS 
lighthousings, eyeglass frames 
... extruded into durable dec- 
orative strips... formed from transparent 
sheetsinto packages, drafting instruments 

.. or easily machined from rods and 
tubes into pens, pencils. 

If you make plastic materials, or specify 
them, it will pay you to know more about 
Hercules. The new 20-page book, “A 

Trip Through 
Hercules Land”, 
describes the many 
chemical materials 
available for plas- 
tics and other in- 
dustrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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TIN CAN’S PRETTY COUSINS 





Attractive cousins of the tin can are 
the decorative boxes for candies, fruits 
and confections, the beautifully litho- 
graphed containers for cosmetics and the 
gay packages for many other luxury arti- 
cles which make daily living so bright 
and gracious. No one looking at these 





artistically beautiful containers would 
ever suspect that they belong to the 
useful tin can family and originate, like 
the can, in modern steel works and tin- 
plate mills, such as those of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. Large quan- 
tities of J&L controlled quality electro- 
lytic and hot dipped tinplate are made 
especially to provide the perfect back- 
ground for painted, lithographed or em- 
bossed designs. 


“Bread” says gaily decorated tin box in 
the kitchen, or “cake”, “cookies”, “flour”, 
“sugar”, “tea”, “coffee”, adding the warmth 
of attractive color design to the coziness of 


the family culinary department. 


Lots of color with plenty of eye appeal 
is the order of the day as the metal- 
decorating industry turns to peacetime 
dressing up of tinplate containers for old 
and new products. which America is 
eagerly looking for in the market places. 
Nothing has been developed to supplant 
the tin container with packagers of every- 
thing from confections to coffees. 


British say “tins”; Americans say “cans.” 
Both derive from “tin canister,” the first 
successful commercial method of hermetical 
preservation of foodstuffs, introduced in this 
country in 1820 from England. 


Plum puddings in colorful cans, fruit 
cakes in beautifully lithographed tin 
boxes, as well as attractively decorated 
tins of date and nut bread, cranberry 
jelly, pumpkin and mincemeat for pies, 
are some of the dainties for festive occa- 
sions made possible by J&L tin mill 
products formed into air-tight containers 
that preserve the flavors of the contents 
and protect them from all spoilage. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN RL 
ae 


RIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 


that the total was only 38,800,000. Last 
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A watch importer’s plea by telegrameand Cenerazzo’s notes in acid 





t 
item in a jeweled watch is the labor, 
which amounts to 75 per cent of the 
total. Swiss watchmakers, whose labor 
costs. are only about one-third those of 
American manufacturers, have long been 
able to undersell the American product. 

Before the war, Swiss movements out- 
sold American 2 to 1. During the war, 
when Elgin, Hamilton, and Waltham— 
the three American jeweled-movement 
makers—converted to shell fuses and 
other military timing mechanisms, Swiss 
watches had the American market to 
themselves. In the four years since Pearl 
Harbor 29,600,000 Swiss units have been 
imported. For the fifteen years before 





to somebody else. 


without friends. Companies like Bulova, 
Gruen, Benrus, and Longines—which im- 
port the movements for the watches they 
assemble in American cases—employ large 
numbers of Americans. Many of the retail 
jewelers are in their corner. Their trade 


Association, argued that the backlog of 
12,000,000 orders was too big for Ameri- 
can firms to fill and that 1946 production 
would not exceed 2,000,000 American 
watches. Domestic price ceilings had been 
removed; substantial imports would help 
keep prices down. 

Caught in the middle of this battle of 
words, the State Department was doing 
its best to effect a statesmanlike compro- 
mise. It urged the Swiss to cut down, 
voluntarily, the flood of Swiss ‘watches 
into the United States. That was all it 
could do. The United States is bound by 
the 1936 reciprocal-trade treaty with 
Switzerland which provides that no 
quotas will be placed on articles covered 
in the agreement. 


year the imports reached the all-time high 
of 9,398,000. The number of importers 
rose from 50 in 1941 to 500. Dealers 
frequently preferred to sell Swiss prod- 
ucts, because the markup might be 90 to 
125 per cent. Import duties of 90 cents 
to $1.60 for unassembled watches were 
negligible. 

Since V-J Day the American factories 
have been reconverting. In February Wal- 
tham’s production reached 1,000 move- 
ments a day. All three companies have 


Seen ene uP. backlogs = give a fair ew! 
supply to their 25,000 retail outlets. Last : 
week they were ready to give battle to NOTES: Trends and Changes 


the Swiss. Their war cry was sounded by 
Walter W. Cenerazzo, the 220-pounder 
who bosses the independent watchmak- 
ers’ union in Boston. 

On April 10 he bought three columns 
in The New York Times to deliver a mes- 
sage: The industry would shrivel and die, 
and the hand of the watchmaker would 
lose its cunning-—so vital to national de- 
fense—if President Truman and Congress 
didn’t shut off the imports. Cenerazzo 
likened his members to the returning 


New Cars: Chevrolet and Ford each 
announced a division to manufacture new 
cars under $1,000 for the mass market 
in 1947. ; 

Movies: James C. Petrillo demanded 
that the movie industry hire three times 
as many musicians, double their pay, and 
stop re-using music-once recorded. 

' Wages: Emphasizing its control pow- 
er, the National Wage Stabilization 
Board decided that only 10 cents of an 
18-cent wage increase granted by the 





soldier .who found his sweetheart married 





The big importers, however, were not | 


group, the American Watch Assemblers ; 

















How good are you al guessing the answers 


to these personal questions 7 
| 1 


The first and most baffling personal question is: 
1. How long will I live? 

O11 year? (1/5 years? (1) 10 years? (25 years? 
The second question is almost equally baffling: 
2. How much money will I save? 

0 $500? ($5,000? 1 $50,000? CD or more? 


And, of course, since 1929 almost everybody would 
like to do a little better at guessing about invest- 
ments. So ask yourself: 


3. How good will I be investing money? 
OVery good indeed? (7) Fair? 
And here’s one with a double edge: 


4. Have I got enough put aside, either saved or in- 
vested, to take care of my family if by any chance 


DO Punk?, 


Te NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1857 


— cooperating with American men and women in 
assuring their financial welfare and independence 


I guess wrong on Question No. 1? 


If you’ve got enough confi- 
dence in your guessing you won’t 
need to go any farther — but usu- 
ally at this point most everybody 
agrees that life insurance is the 
only way to put such questions as 
these from your mind, peacefully. 


That brings up another ques- 
tion which can be answered to 
everybody’s satisfaction ... good 
guesser or not: which life insur- 
ance company? 


You will make a rewarding 
discovery when your Northwest- 
ern Mutual agent brings you the 


answer. For. the difference be- 
tween life insurance companies is 
of vital significance when plan- 
ning or buying the kind of inde- ~ 
pendence that only life insurance 
brings. 

And, if you would find it con- 
venient to speak to one of our 


~ policyholders, you would find 


still another reassuring answer 
to the important question: which 
life insurance company? ...for no 
life insurance company excels 
Northwestern Mutual in that 
happiest of all business relation- 
ships ... old customers coming 
back for more. 


Time flies so swiftly . . . there is sound satisfaction in the knowledge that 
you can retire. Send for the new booklet, The Years That Belong to You. 
Address: Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsi@ 
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How to Select 
UGE LL a) 
for Each Job 


SPINNER 
RIVETER 


COMPRESSION RIVETER 


HERE IS A TYPICAL 
EXAMPLE 


le spinning operation 
a ectly smooth head. 
For light riveting of metal to 
tal, use the compression type riv- 


complete specifica- 
tions, refer to your Keller Catal . 
or call your nearby Keller field 


service engineer. 


KELLER 
FIELD SERVICE MEN 
CAN HELP YOU 


KELLER CATALOG 
CONTAINS HELPFUL 
INFORMATION 


(catalog 12 now ready) 
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Detroit milk industry could be used as a 
basis for price relief. 

Stocks: The stock market closed last 
week with the Dow-Jones industrial 
average up 1.04 points for the week; rails _ 
down 0.89, and utilities down 0.46. 

Haircuts: Barbers in Portland, Ore., 
Chicago, and Milwaukee raised the price 
of a haircut to $1. In Chicago the Satur- 
day price is $1.25. 

Split-Ups: Emil Schram, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, said the 
exchange may oppose stock split-ups by 
any company whose earnings fluctuate 
widely. 

Banks: The Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association in Cali- 
fornia nosed out the Chase National Bank, 
New York, as the biggest commercial 
bank, reporting total resources on March 
80 of $5,538,000,000. The Chase total 
was $5,499,000,000. 

Personnel: Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, and 
former vice president of Trans-World 
Airlines, was elected president of TACA 
Airways to succeed Lowell Yerex . . . 
J. W. Glenn, vice president of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed James A. Gray, new chair- 
man of the executive committee . . . Wil- 
liam C: Decker, vice president of the 
Corning Glass Works, became president, 
succeeding Glen W. Cole, new vice-chair- 
man of the board . . . Rear Admiral Giles 
C. Stedman was appointed vice president 
and Far East general manager of the 
United States Lines. 


Pr 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


Self-Sharpener: The ShurEdge knife 
rack, manufactured by the Robeson Cut- 
lery Co., Inc., of Perry, N. Y., automat- 
ically hones the blade when any one of 
six knives is pulled out. 

Pen Protector: The Reynolds Interna- 
tional Pen Co. has introduced its latest 
ball-bearing pen, the 400, guaranteed to 
write for at least four years without refill- 
ing. Instead of a cap, it has a “protector” 
that slips into place over the ball point 
with a flick of the thumb. 

Cleaner Cleaning: To speed up blast 
cleaning, the Vacu-Blaster has a double 
nozzle that blows out steel grit and sucks_ 
up used abrasive and loosened dirt. Ac- 
cording to its maker, the Vacu/Blast Co. 
of Burlingame, Calif., the operator need 
not wear protective clothing. 

Harvest Helper: A two-row cotton 
picker developed by John Rust of Mem- 
phis will be manufactured and distributed 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
pe final tests this year. The Rust broth- 
ers, inventors of the first perfected me- 
chanical cotton picker, estimate the im- 


proved model will do the “work of 100 


men,” ‘picking about 15 acres a day. 
Rights for production and use in the So- 
viet Union have been sold to the Russian 
Government. 

Double Header: The Moore & Monroe 
Co. of Boston, Mass., is marketing a fum- 








Two-way clothespin 


bleproof wooden clothespin slotted at 
both ‘ends and through opposite sides. 
Trolley Song: The Kansas City Public 
Service Co. is trying out on streetcars a 
public-address system, developed by the 
Aireon Manufacturing Corp., to call the 


names of streets and tell passengers, — 


“Move back in the car, please.’ 

Fire Slide: Lewis A. Eastman, former 
fire commissioner of Wyandotte, Mich., 
has adapted as a rescue device the canvas 
chute once used to unload troop trans- 
ports. A metal brace hooks to an upper- 
story window and firemen holding the 


bottom of the chute can regulate the 


speed of descent. Fifty people can slide 
from a fifth floor in the time it would take 
firemen to carry two down ladders. 

Bovine Booties: To protect the feet of 
cattle being treated for hoof-and-mouth 
disease, and to guard the herd against 
contamination, the United States Rubber 
Co. has developed waterproof, zippered 
galoshes. 
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| LABOR TRENDS. 

Bill Hutcheson remains silent about the 
attitude of his powerful AFL carpenters’ 
union toward prefabricated housing and 
other building materials produced by 
CIO workers. But the Washington State 


council of carpenters has let the cat 
partly out of the bag. 


“Machine Methods” of production, such 
as prefab techniques, were roundly con- 
demned by the Washington “men who 
work with wood” as contributing to un- 
employment, which they insist will reach 
10,000,000 by next fall despite denials by 
government and industry economists. 





Watch for further developments at the 
upcoming national convention of car- 
penters in Lakeland, Fla. Secretary 
Schwellenbach and the White House are 
gravely concerned, fearing Hutcheson’s 
position may create a bottleneck in the 
housing program. 


District 50, the mineworkers’ catch-all, 
has entered the bidding for the 250,000 
members of the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers (now unaffiliated), 
already being wooed by the AFL (of 
which the mineworkers are a member), 
and the CIO. President Joseph Beirne has 
promised a decision by June. ~ 


A sharp warning to AFL. electrical 
workers to stop “muscling in” on NFTW 
jurisdiction, issued by Beirne, has cooled 
relations with AFL headquarters and 
raised hopes in the CIO. 


The AFL’s answer to the CIO’s South- 
em organizing drive is to step up activi- 
ties of city central and state federations 
throughout Dixie. George L. George, 
Southern organizer for the federation, 
boasts that every city organization in his 
district is bigger today than ever before. 


Each city of 100,000 or more has a 
central AFL union. Membership in South- 
em state federations has increased 100 
per cent in ten years and total AFL en- 
tollment south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
has risen from 450,000 to 1,800,000. 


Five regional offices are cooperating with 
state federations to step up AFL recruit- 
ing. The United Mine Workers, recently 
returned to the AFL, are spearheading 
Organization drives in Alabama and 
Kentucky. Look for the campaign to be- 
come much more intense after Lewis 
settles his dispute with the coal operators. 


_ 


Women continue to lose their jobs faster 
men despite protests from many 
unions. The BLS reports that during 
*€bruary over-all separation rates for 
ustry were 71 out of every 1,000 
Women and 59 for every 1,000 men. 





INDUSTRIAL HAULING 
NOW 1007 PRoouCTIVE! 
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‘Flexibility’ of Trailmobile System Keeps 
ALL EQUIPMENT IN CONSTANT USE 


=— NO waiting-for-loading delay! —‘‘Layups’’ are RARE! 


“Since we now save up to 60% of our old 
hauling costs, we’re almost ashamed for 
not having switched long ago to Trail- 
mobile truck-trailers.” 

This “admission” comes from one of the 
finest big breweries in the Midwest. “Fur- 
thermore,” they say, “our whole shipping 
set-up is simplified!” 

“Trailmobiles at the railroad siding are 


. loaded while standing ‘dead’! Then, only 


a few tractors keep trailers full of grain, 
malt, hops, empties, everything, swinging 
around to the brewery. And then the same 
tractors take Trailmobiles loaded: with 


~ finished cases right back to the railroad 


again, The tractors and their drivers are 
always ‘working’—i.ever standing idle 
while ‘overhead’ goes on. 

“And regarding this thing called ‘over- 
head,’ Trailmobiles as original equipment 


cost much less than trucks, Yet they carry 
up to two or three times as much per unit. 
And run for many years with negligible 
maintenance expense, Trailmobiles pay 
off all the way around!” 


ACCEPT Traiter-Transportation 
Consultant Service FREE 


A factory-trained man from your 
near-by Trailmobile Branch is now 
certified as competent to advise you 
most practically, regarding all the 
economies obtained by countless 
companies with Trailmobiles. 
He’ll also demonstrate how de- 
sign and construction by Trailmobile’s exclu- 
sive ELECTRONIC stress-measurement gives 
you years’ longer service, with appreciably 
lower upkeep. Call him, without obligation, 
today. Or, write directly to us at the factory. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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Who Says You Can’t Make a Silk Purse... ? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Liast week this space was devoted 
to a comment upon President Truman’s 


- officially proclaimed optimism on the 


progress of reconversion throughout 
the nation—an optimism which the 
President explained grew out of read- 
ing the sixth quarterly report of John 
W. Snyder, the director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. 


Electric irons: Some 282,000 were 
shipped during January, which is 
76 per cent of the prewar aver- 
age. “The downward trend in ship- 


-ments is expected to continue for 


February . . .” 

Vacuum cleaners: Shipments in Jan- 
uary are estimated at 120,000 units, or 
76 per cent of the prewar 





The points we tried to 
make were: first, that by us- 
ing a figure on employment 
which covered up the large 
decline in the number of 
workers in manufacturing, 
Mr. Snyder’s statement was 
misleading; second, that if 
allowance is made for the in- 
crease of prices since 1939, 
Mr. Snyder’s figures on pro- 
duction show that we are 
now turning out only about the same 
volume of civilian goods that we did 
in the immediate prewar period; and, 
finally, that in view of our present pro- 
ductive capacity, labor force, accumu- 
lated demand for goods, and so forth, 
this is not a volume of production of 
which to be proud. 

We return to the same subject this 
week in order to bring out another 
major defect of Mr. Snyder’s report—a 
defect which is so serious that it raises 
the fundamental question of whether 
the report does not represent a de- 
liberate attempt to fool the American 
public. 





Here are the facts: 

Mr. Snyder's letter transmitting his 
report to the President is dated March 
31, 1946. Four days earlier, or on 
March 27, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration issued its regular monthly 
report giving the latest figures on pro- 
duction available up to that time. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that Mr. 
Snyder used the same figures—in fact 
it is clear from the text of the Snyder 
report that this was the case. 

Now here are some of the facts 
revealed by the CPA report: 

Domestic radio sets: Approximately 
700,000 sets*,were shipped during 
February, which is 65 per cént of the 

rewar monthly rate. “Production is 
being retarded by inability to obtain a 


-balanced supply of components. . . 


as well as a shortage of wood cabi- 
nets...” 

Domestic mechanical refrigerators: 
About 123,000 units were shipped in 
January, or 39 per cent of the prewar 
monthly average. “February  ship- 
ments are expected to~be lower . . .” 





level. “Although the month- 
to-month trend has been a 
rising one it is expected to 
be checked in February due 
to lack of sufficient compo- 
nent parts.” 

Electric ranges: January 
shipments about 25,000 
units, or 52 per cent of pre- 
war average. 

Domestic sewing ma- 
chines: January shipments, 
12,000, or 18 per cent of the prewar 
average. 

Textiles: “Despite increased do- 
mestic supplies of textiles, it will not 
be possible to satisfy total demand 
during 1946, particularly for men’s 
suits and cotton cloth.” 

Low-priced apparel: “. . . Present 
indications are that shortages of in- 
expensive clothing items will continue 
throughout the year.” 

Lumber: “The lumber outlook can- 
not be termed promising.” 

Millwork: “. . . Operations national, 
ly are estimated around 35 per cent 
of capacity. The reasons . . . are 
the continued shortage of raw ma- 
terial (shop lumber and _ plywood) 
and the reported failure of price 
ceilings on main items to cover 
present costs.” 

And so forth and so on. 


Now one of the principal jobs of 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion is to break production bottle- 
necks, and in its monthly reports it 
tends to stress those goods the output 
of which is lagging behind. In other 
words, the production record on the 
items cited above must not be taken as 
indicative of the over-all picture. They 
are merely some of the bad spots. But 
they are the bad spots having to do 
with the very items which the public 
wants to buy. 

In view of this there can be ab- 
solutely no question about the Snyder 
report’s being something less than the 
whole story, and certainly there is am- 


‘ple reason at least to suspect that, in 


thus making a silk purse out-of a 
sow’s ear, Mr. Snyder was deliberately 
hiding the real facts from the public. 
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The flanged wheel 
on the steel rail 


Carries the output of farm, factory, 
and mine—at an average charge 
no higher now than before the war 


@ Remember this picture of the wheel 
and the rail . . . the unique combina- 
tion which makes it possible for rail- 
roads to run trains of cars... the 
only means of transportation with 
the capacity to meet America’s major 
needs .. . in peace as well as in war. 

Flanged wheels on steel rails, plus 
a vast volume of traffic, made it pos- 
sible for railroads—despite steep in- 
creases in wages and costs in the past 
five years—to haul freight at charges 
which generally are no higher now 
than before the war. It still costs, on 
an average, less than one cent for 
hauling a ton of freight a mile. 

Railroad charges depend upon 
both operating costs and traffic vol- 
ume—but whatever changes the fu- 
ture may bring, the flanged wheel on 
the steel rail will still be America’s 
basic reliance for dependable trans- 
portation at the lowest possible 
charge. 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 























BECAUSE HARRY KNOWS the answers—but 
keeps me guessing . . . because he knows 
what to do—and when—like holding my 
hand when I want it held. And I like his 
light touch . . . of heather and fern that’s 
fresh as a Scotch mist. 





Shaving Mug 
Shaving Lotion 
Men's Talc 
Hairdressing 
Men's Cologne 
Men's Deodorant 
Men's Hand Soap 





WARRY IS ONE who’s got That Wonderful 
Seaforth Feeling . . . the reassuring lift that 
comes from the heather-fresh grooming 
routine with Seaforth. In their sturdy, 
stoneware mugs and jugs ... . $1 each, 
plus tax. In combination gift sets . . . $2 
to $7, plus tax. Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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Easter in Peace 


Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. 


For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for - 


us: Therefore let us keep the feast.* 


Amid the twisted problems of a world 
readjusting from war, Americans pre- 
pared to celebrate this Sunday the- great- 
est feast in Christendom, the solemnity 
of Easter. During the war, they had 
prayed for peace. Now, for the first time 
since 1941, they could thank the risen 
Christ that their prayers had been an- 
swered. 

But did the people feel a renewal of 
faith and a rebirth of religious fervor’ on 
this peacetime Easter? Had they shown 
their gratitude by greater church attend- 
ance during Lent and by planning to go 
to an Easter service? Were returning 
servicemen going to church? 

NeEwsweEEK asked leading clergymen 
to answer these questions. Almost all 
agreed that there has been a marked rise 
in attendance at Lenten services this 
year, in some churches as high as one- 
third more than wartime congregations. 


*Paul, I Corinthians 5: 7-8 
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Record-breaking Easter crowds are ex. 
pected, as servicemen and their families 
will swell the war totals. But among the 
men of God there were those who felt 
that the upsurge of spiritual fervor is not 
anything near what it should be. 

Some answers concerning the nation’s 
religious pulse: 


@ Bisuor G. BROMLEY OxnaM of New 


York, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches, Methodist: “There has been 
a noticeable increase in attendance 
throughout the church.” 

@ Mer. Joseru F. FLANNELLY, adminis. 
trator of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, best-known Roman Catholic church 
in the country: “The ending of the war 
has not increased religious fervor. Rather 
has it dropped . . . Attendance at all 
Lenten devotions has been good, how. 
ever no increase over war years.” 

@ Bishop WiLL1aAM T. MANNING of New 
York, Protestant Episcopal: “There are 
many evidences of deepened religious 
faith and earnestness.” 

@ Dr. Roy A. Burkuart, chairman of 
the Federal Council’s commission on re- 
turning servicemen and pastor of the non- 











sd Guillumette 


Mexican Pageant: To commemorate Holy Week, Indians of the town of 
Ixtapalapa, near Mexico City, reenact the events of Christ’s Passion and Death. 
The peasant who plays Christ (center) is actually beaten and crowned with thorns. 
Thereafter he is venerated as almost divine. Local church authorities do not approve. 
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denominational First Community Church 
in Columbus, Ohio: “Our groups of col- 
lege and young adults have increased 
four times . . . The motive for this is 
coming pretty largely from the returning 
veterans.” 

@ Dr. Ross H. Stover, author and pastor 
of the Messiah Lutheran Church in Phila- 
delphia: “Practically all servicemen . . . 
are again in their places. There are scat- 
tered instances of unchurched service- 
men who have turned to Christ.” 

@ Dr. CLEVELAND KLEIHAUER, minister 
of the Hollywood Beverly Christian 
Church, Disciples of Christ: “There is a 
more generous response financially for 
the undergirding of a worldwide Chris- 
tian program.” 

@ Dr. FrepERIcK Brown Hanraris, chap- 
lain of the United States Senate and min- 
ister of the Foundry Methodist Church 
in Washington: “Religion is mostly timid 
and tepid, lacking the purpose and pas- 
sion of a faith such as Communism . . 
America [is] already on a moral and 
spiritual toboggan.” 


Sanaa 


Christian Remarriage? 

For more than a decade, liberals in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have been 
trying to soften the hard-and-fast divorce 
canons which have stood virtually un- 
changed during the church’s 157 ‘years. 
The law provides that a divorced person 
may not be married in the Episcopal 
Church unless he or she is the innocent 
party in an adultery case. The last three 
triennial General Conventions have con- 
sistently defeated liberalizing canons. 

Last week, the Episcopal Joint Com- 
mission on Holy Matrimony made public 
a report on new canons it will bring be- 
fore the next triennial starting Sept. 10 in 
Philadelphia. The canons propose that 
each case involving a divorced person 
shall be judged individually by the dioce- 
san bishop and a theological court.. The 
party who wishes to remarry must wait 
a year after the civil divorce and then 
apply to the bishop, who—with the court— 

decide whether the original marriage 
was truly Christian. “It is, we think, true,” 
says the report, “that in most marital fail- 
ures the parties were never married as 
the church conceives marriage . . . The 
qtiterion of true marriage lies in the par- 
ties’ consent of the heart, mind, and will 
tothe union. If such consent is not given 
+. the indissoluble bond of marriage 
IS not created.” 

The Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis of Buf- 

falo, Bishop of Western New York and 

of the seventeen-member commis- 
sion, feels confident that this time the 
liberal canons will pass. Whether they 
will or not depends largely on the pres- 
ence or absence of Bishop William T. 
Manning of New York, champion of strin- 
gent divorce laws. If his health permits, 
itis probable that Dr. Manning will again 
ad the no-change faction. It would be 
his last battle before his resignation be- 
comes effective in December. . 
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hicago Daily News 








© Advertisers throughout the nation believe in the 
Chicago Daily News. They believe in the substantial- 
ity of its character as Chicago’s preferred HOME 
newspaper. They believe in the substantial buying 


power of the Daily News selected mass circulation 


audience. 


@ Year in and year out this faith in the Daily News 
has paid advertisers well. Indeed, so profitable has 
been their response from the Daily News advertising 
columns that, for 45 consecutive years, they have 
placed more Total Display linage in the Daily News 
than in anv other Chicago newspaper—morning, eve- 
ning or Sunday.” A record that conclusively testifies 
to the confidence business men have in the-Daily News 


as a productive advertismg medium. 


@ And, looking to the future, a recent independent 
survey was conducted exclusively among regular reade 


ers of the Daily News. It represented a valid cross- 










section, house-to-house sampling. It revealed the 
Daily News families to be one of the most important 
post-war buying groups in America that can be reached 
—and sold—through a single newspaper! 


*For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since the Chicago ‘ 
Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicagos WOME Necospaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Datry News Ptiaza: 400 West Madison Street, Cuicaco 


Los ANGELES OFFicE: 606 South Hill Sereet New Yorx Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Deraoit Orrice: 407 Free Press Bldg. San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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PRIVATE STOCK « CALIFORNIA 
Rest assured—no finer Port is bottled in 
America. Made from the very “cream” 
of the wine grapes of California’s 
famed San Joaquin Valley...produced 

slowly under careful supervision... 
this Croix Royale Port is something 
to highlight special occasions.. = 
and make them pleasant memories! 
Superb California Dessert 
Wines: Tawny Port, Madeira, 


Mascatel, Pale Dry Sherry and 
four superb Table Wines. 


Free—colorful, illustrated 16-page 
booklet on wine and wine recipes. 
Write to Department N4. 








CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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BASEBALL: Batter Up 


Even before the major-league base- 
ball’s first postwar season got under way 
on April 16, Joe Cronin, Boston Red Sox 
manager, had a rock hurled at his lantern 
jaw—a literary rock. Harold Kaese, a Bos- 
ton sports writer and automatically one 
of the Red Sox severest critics, posed this 
rhetorical question in a recent Saturday 
Evening Post article: “What’s the Matter 
With the Red Sox?” Diligent reading re- 
vealed but one clue to the answer: Joe 
Cronin. 

Boston fans are screaming for a pen- 
nant. No World Series has improved the 














Acme 
- Manager Joe Cronin of Boston 


baseball culture of The Hub since 1918, - 


when Babe Ruth was a Sox pitcher. After 
winning the- American League pennant 
for Washington in 1933, Manager Cronin 
has tried eleven times to repeat at Boston 
and so justify the record $250,000 Owner 
Tom Yawkey paid for him. 

If Cronin were given to reading base- 
ball essays, he might take some comfort 
in the fact that John Lardner (NeEws- 
wEEKk, April 15) has chosen the Red Sox 
to win the 1946 pennant. The consensus 
among less fearless forecasters is the New 
York Yankees. The Detroit Tigers figure 
on making it a three-way race. (In the 
National League, nearly everyone but 


_ Manager Leo Durocher of the Brooklyn 


Dodgers has chosen the talent-swollen St. 
Louis Cardinals. ) ; 

Cronin himself makes no pennant pre- 
dictions for the Red Sox, beyond a guard- 
ed: “We will be in the thick of the race.” 
And on paper at least, his postwar team is 
well stacked for heavy going. Tex Hugh- 
son, Mickey Harris, and Charley Wagner 
have returned from service to join Dave 
(Boo) Ferriss, last year’s rookie star, on 
the pitching staff. In the middle of the 
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Taft guests clearly see the 
outstanding value that has 
made thisgreat modern hotel 
most popular with millions. 
Highly visible are comfort, 
convenient location, extra 
services, pre-war economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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‘nfield are Johnny Pesky and Bobby 
x, edt .800 hitters. Rudy York, 
who can still hit a long ball, has come 
from Detroit to occupy first base. Dom 
DiMaggio, youngest of the three playing 
DiMaggios, is back in center field. Best 
of all for Manager Cronin, Ted Williams 
once more fortifies left field and the clean- 
up spot of the batting order. 











The Hit Kid 


More than anyone else, Theodore Sam- 
uel Williams symbolizes the return of 
prewar power to major-league baseball. 
Before he became a Marine via naval 
aviation in 1942, the 6-foot-3 Red Sox 
socker had cast a long batting shadow 








} Acme 


Ted Williams, sock of the Red Sox 


over the American League, sometimes 
called the sluggers’ league. 

In 1941, his third year in the majors, 
Williams hit a stratospheric .406 for the 
season—the first major leaguer in more 
than a decade to go over the magic .400 
mark. He also led in home runs (37). The 
following year, he won the triple crown 
of batting, leading the American League 
in hitting -(.856), in home runs (36), 
and in runs batted in (137). A pretty fair 
hitter by the name of Joe DiMaggio was 
playing in the same league. 

While he was in service, Williams mar- 
tied Doris Soule, a Princeton, Minn., girl. 
In the Marines he added ten pounds 
to his prewar frame of 175 pounds. At 
bat he still is as loose as a well-oiled 

_ Gate, and his sharp eyes can still follow 
the ball from pitcher’s mound to batter’s 
box. He considers himself lucky that, 


while a second lieutenant and instructor. 


in the Marines, all he lost were the 
three best years of his playing life—from 
the age of 24 to 27. 

_ Manager Cronin claims that Williams 
is different. Either the Marines or ma- 
turity, the pilot says, settled the turbulent 









Above is one of the many medium-sized plants which have found én 
New Hampshire the “plus values’’ they seek. 


MAYBE YOUR 


Division and their solution will be 
worked out as an individual case with 
highly confidential treatment. 

No two problems of plant location 
are identical. We know your own re- 


is DIFFERENT, T00! 


EFINITE answers to special prob- 

lems involving personnel, power, 
transportation and raw material con- 
front the exetutives of any company 
when they are deciding upon a loca- 
tion for their new plant. They can 
bring their problems to the Industrial 


quirements are different from those of 
any other manufacturer. Bring them to 
us with the certainty that they will be 
treated with the individual attention 
and full confidence which they deserve. 


Write for your copy of our booklet on location of 
small and medium-sized industries: “A Plant in New 
Hampshire.” Address Edward Ellingwood, Industrial 
Director, 44 State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


y State Planning and Development Commission 
CONCORD, New Hampshire 
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Of South Carolina’s 62 cities, 
with population between 2,000 
and 100,000, not one is a crowded 
industrial center, many have no 
factories whatever. Pick one 
| blindfolded ...in the Mountains, 
yl the Piedmont section, the Coastal 


region ... you'll find pleasant, 
spacious living, ample _native- 
born labor, a gentle climate, 
friendly neighbors, low-cost home 
and plant sites, plus such urban 
advantages as quick access to 
great markets, moderate tax and 
power rates. Write today for a _ 
professional study of how your 
business can prosper in South 
Carolina. State Research, Plan- 
ning and Development Board, 
Dept. G, Columbia, S. C. 





THE GOVERNOR OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ransome J. Williams, is from 
Mullins, population about 5,000. 
“Even loyalty to my home town,” 
he declares, “cannot prevent my 
realizing that its good: living and 
working conditions arg shared by 
our other cities. Speoking for 
them all, | extend a friendly wel- 
come to new business!’ 














South farolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 


NEWSWEEK 





youth. But one thing hasn’t changed: 
Williams’s tremendous self-assurance. His 
four-year major-league batting average of 
.856—just eleven points under Ty Cobb’s 
all-time record—makes cautious experts 
call Williams one of the greatest hitters. 
Williams says he is the greatest. 

His cockiness, combined with the dif- 
ficult process of growing up in baseball, 
made life for Williams’s prewar managers 

_more than slightly nuts. Born and raised 
in San Diego, Calif., The Kid always 
wanted to be a great hitter. His mother 
remembers that at 3 he dragged a tremen- 
dous bat around and sopranoed from 
under an oversized baseball cap: “I’m 
gonna be a Babe Ruth.” 

Man and Boy: At San Diego, where 
he played two seasons ufter his gradua- 
tion from high school in 1936, and at 
Minneapolis, where he was farmed by the 
Red Sox in 1938, he drove his managers 
crazy with his almost incessant habit of 
practicing with an imaginary bat to im- 
prove hiseswing. He loped after fly balls 
shouting *Hi-yo Silver!” and flew into 
tantrums, tore towels, and once put his 
fist through a water cooler. Tempera- 
mentally ready or not, he couldn’t be kept 
out of the majors. In his single year on the 
farm he forced his way into the big league 
by leading it in four departments: hitting 
(.866), cans runs (43), most runs 
(180), and runs batted in (142). 

In his first two years with the Red Sox 
Williams mananed marvelous batting av- 
erages of .827 and .344. Off the field, he 
feuded with sports writers, fans, and the 
players. He wanted to be traded. He 
yearned for the life of a fireman like that 
of an uncle, and he was ribbed unmerci- 
fully for it by the bench jockeys of the 
league. 

To fans, the first indication that Wil- 
liams was growing up came at the end of 
the 1941 season. The long stringbean 
could have sat out the final three games 
and held the .400 mark, but he chose to 
slug it out to the finish. In the first game, 
he got one hit in four tries to sink below 
.400. In the final day’s double-header, he 
went to bat eight times and returned with 
six hits to shoot his season’s average to 
406. 

If Williams the youth could accomplish 
all he did, what can Williams the man do? 
“I could have led the league the first year 
I was in it,” he says now. “But I didn’t 
think I was that good. A big mistake. 
Now I think I am the greatest hitter in 
the world. I may not be—but I think I 
am. Suppose I’m wrong. I'll still hit pret- 
ty well.’ 


Jump, Bean, Jump 


Mickey Owen won an unofficial base- 
ball title in three “jumps” last week. The 
29-year-old Dodger catcher became the 
Champion Jumping Bean of the Mexican 
League -when in a fit of indecision he 
made three decisions: (1) to play in 
Mexico, (2) to play in Brooklyn, and (3) 
to play in Mexico. At last report, he had 








arrived in Mexico City to stay. 
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MEW / MEET THE RAZOR © 


with the 


WE-MAWN BLADE / 






No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades tofit either razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURMAM-ENDERS RAZOR C°RP., DEPT. S, MYSTIC, CON. 
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HOCKEY: Canadien Blitz 


The battle for the Stanley Cup, the $50 
goblet emblematic of the world’s pro- 
fessional hockey championship, is one_of 
sport’s longest sieges. This year’s strug- 
gle (a series of best-four-of-seven-games 
among National Hockey League’s four 
top teams) was a blitz by Stanley Cup 
standards. Les Canadiens of Montreal, 
league champions, took only nine games 
(of a possible fourteen) to show the 
hockey world that the coveted cup of 
postseason play belonged to them. 

The Flying Frenchmen whirled 
through the Chicago Black Hawks for 
four straight games and through the Bos- 
ton Bruins, who had beaten the Detroit 
Red Wings four games to one, for three 
straight. After being stopped for the first 
time at Boston, April 7, the Canadiens 
moved back to their Montreal home rink. 
And there they skated through the fifth 
and final game with the Bruins 6-3 to win 
their second Stanley Cup victory in three 
years and their fifth since the NHL was 
organized 29 years ago. 

Coach Dick Irvin admitted that his 
Canadiens had been fighting mad about: 
(1) their elimination in the first round of 
last year’s cup play and (2) criticism by 
“hockey experts” that the high-flying 
Montreal team (league champion for the 
last three seasons) was a wartime phe- 
nomenon. Although it was considered 
bad luck, the players began to talk about 
the Stanley Cup when they went into 
training last October. 











International 
Bobby Boxers: These young practi- 
tioners of the manly art of self-defense 
met at the recent 28th. annual Junior 
Boxing Championships in the Naval 

y gym at Annapolis, Md. Billy 
Carr, 5% (left), won this two-round 


bout from 4%-year-old Ricky Craighill. 
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he gent with the grin is Mors: 
Yehas perfect foot-comfort dein f ae 







“Yep—built-in foot comfort”— 
(it’s Morrie who's talking). 


“My shoes all have Nature’s 
own pet way of walking.” 






/ 
His feet are both treated 
just as they deserve—er— 


Friend—why not, like Morrison, 
try Arch Preserver? 


Kee 


@ And why not! Why not enjoy the whole sockful of comforts that 
Wright Arch Preservers offer the ‘“dog’’-tired man. No breaking-in . .. 
designed to let your feet spring along freely . . . yet firmly, scientifically 
supported ...a “natural’’ for anyone who seeks the morn-til-night easy 
comfort of shoes that neither cramp your toes nor cramp your style... .! 
Try the Wright way to walking pleasure at your nearest Arch Preserver 
Store—it’s listed in the classified telephone book. Send for our /ree 
booklet. E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-4, Rockland, Mass. 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich- 
Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. In Canada, for Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


ees = 


NorfHWESTERN 


MUTLAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
or for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 


Seattle 1, Washington. 
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Night and day there's fun at... 


CAS 
VEGAS 


NEVADA 


There’s no chance for boredom in 
this streamlined frontier town! If the 
luxuries of your resort hotel or of the 
town’s casino night life should pall, 
there’s excellent fishing; mountain 


climbing; trails to ride; swimming 
and boating on Boulder Dam’s Lake 
Mead...all within 35 miles! Las 
Vegas is waiting to show you the 
time of your life, and it’s convenient 
_  byair,railorhigh- 
way on Coast to 

Coast routes. 


DESERT NIGHT RIDES 
Complete with music 


For information and rates 
write to Chamber of Commerce, 
las Vegas, Nevada 











All Eyes on the Weskit 


by JOHN LARDNER 


On Jacobs Beach, where the 
early spring has brought pink blossoms 
to the percentage bushes, there is a 
temporary suspension of interest in the 
Louis-Conn fight. Just now the boys 
are watching with mingled admiration 
and curiosity the gyrations of Monsieur 
Armand Weill, the noted broken-field 
runner from Alsace who 
manages Marty Servo, wel- 
terweight champion (sic) of 
the world. 

They have great confi- 
dence in M. Weill’s ability 
to extricate his man Servo 
from a legally certified 
match next month with Ray 
Robinson, the uncrowned 
champion. M. Weill’s plump 
hips have never been more 
snakelike, his shiftiness more 
dazzling. The question is, how will he 
do it? Will Servo come down with 
gout, ulcers, or an acute trip to Alaska? 
Will M. Weill encase his man in a 
kimono of concrete and leave him in 
escrow at the bottom of the East River 
until this Robinson thing blows over? 
Nobody knows at the moment but M. 
Weill, and the elusive Alsatian has 
thrown ‘up a smoke screen of double 
talk so thick that it hangs in pale gray 
streamers from the rooftops of Jacobs 
Beach. 

“There’s a contract, ain’t there?” 
says M. Weill from time to time. “So 
they gotta fight, unless—” 


At this point a three-piece hill- 
billy band, said to be in the employ 
of M. Weill, breaks out with the chorus 
of “Will Rogers Was Your Friend and 
My Friend,” and M. Weill shrugs his 
shoulders politely and breaks off the 
conversation. I do not know how the 
nerves of the boys on the beach are 
going to stand much more of this 
kind of suspense. 

M. Weill, as you may have heard, 
was once known in the prizefight in- 
dustry by the sobriquet of the Weskit, 
because of the astounding richness and 
variety of the calories he carried on his 
vest. Chefs used to compete to get 
their sauces on M. Weill’s waistcoat 
like composers vying for a song plug 
on the Bing Crosby show. This sort of 
free advertising was repugnant to M. 
Weill, as it would be to any right- 
thinking fight manager. Notified by his 
lawyers that it was impossible to col- 
lect royalties from restaurants for 
the samples displayed in his con- 
vex showcase, M. Weill ' stopped 
wearing a vest at all. 





He acquired the welterweight title 
for his man Servo in the most legal 
way possible, that is, by buying it. He 
gave the previous champion, Frederick 
Cochrane, a large cash guarantee to 
appear in the ring with Servo, and 
Servo dumped Cochrane in short or- 
der. M. Weill said he arranged the 
match because Cochrane’s 
style was made to order for 
his man. 

“Weill knows styles,” 
muttered the boys on the 
beach. It is a watchword in 
fight circles that Weill 
knows styles. 

In order to box for the 
title, Servo had to sign a 
contract to meet Robinson, 
the cream of the welter- 
, weights, in case he -won. 
The Robinson match was set for May 
24. M. Weill then obtained for Servo 
a side match, at catchweights, with 
Rocky Graziano. This barbecue took 
place a couple of weeks agd, and the 
boys on the beach, as they watched 
Servo. being carried from the ring be- 
fore the end of the second round, 
wondered momentarily what had hap- 
pened to M. Weill’s judgment of 
styles. They got their answer by count- 
ing the house. M. Weill had judged 
styles correctly again. Graziano’s style 
is to draw $175,000 worth of cash 
customers, and Servo and Weill are 
still dining heartily off the proceeds. 

The Servo-Robinson match is still 
on the books, as legal as income tax. 
Eddie Eagan, the fearless and cultured 
boxing commissioner of New York 
State, was supposed to be on record as 
having said he would resign the office 
if Robinson did not get his chance at 
the title. However, no welterweight 
champion has ever fought Robinson, 
for reasons too obvious to mention, 
and the boys on the beach were skep- 
tical. Last week Mr. Eagan gave them 
further cause for doubt. 

“Resign if Servo won't fight Robin- 
son?” said the commissioner, in answer 
to a question. “Well, that would be 
going a little bit too far.” 


So now, as I pointed out before, 
the only thing that remains to be 
settled, in the opinion of the boys on 
the beach, is just how M. Armand 
Weill will sidestep the match on May 
24 and keep his title a little longer. 

“Servo can’t fight if he’s dying, of 
course,” said M. Weill not long ago, 
and the boys are watching closely for 
the first signs of rigor mortis. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


‘ leletalk” Better Org 


4 Other Products of e 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
PAGING SYSTEMS 
for office and factory 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
TONE-ARMS 


for radio-phonograph 
and record player use 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
TRANSFORMERS 
for electrical trades 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
FUEL UNITS 
for use with oil burners 











of hot air heating 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
THERMODRIVES 
for increasing efficiency oe 





Dollarwise, time is either in the 
pocket or out of the pocket, depend- 
ing upon the use of it. Waste it, 
your loss . . . conserve it, your gain. 


If you'll add up all the minutes 
saved with a ““leletalk” intercom- 
munication system, you'll find you 
can better organize your work— 
accomplishing more—by removing 
wasted time. 


It’s easy ... flip a key . . . speak - 


into your ““Teletalk”” and have an 
instant person-to-person conversa- 
tion. No running around . . . no 
waiting. Off the record you might 
call it a lazy man’s way of doing 


leleta 


S PAT 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


anizes It! 


business but it’s not lazy with the 
hours it saves. 


**Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems are available in a range of 
models that can be chosen to meet 
the needs of any size business. They 
have natural tone. Their cost to run 
is negligible and the results are very - 
much worthwhile. Check your tele- 
phone book for the name of your 
nearest distributor and inquire 
about this business machine that 
will help to save time. If you do not. 
find him listed, write direct to the 
Webster Electric Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incor porated 
and American Telephone ond Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER (7 ELECTRIC 


RACINE 


LE EPCOT HC) 


WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 “ s 
. Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibili 


ty and Fair Dealing an Obligation" 
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DUPLICATING 
QUESTIONS 


This bookanticipates your questions 
andanswers them fully. Forinstance: 


@ When is offset duplicating most 
practical? 
(See page 6) 


@ What jobs are best run from elec- 
trotypes, type, or rubber plates? 
(See page 7) 
@ Will a Davidson give me all these 
methods of reproduction? 


Yes: And only a Davidson can 
give you a// this in one machine. 


@ Willa Davidson reduce my costs? 
(See page 3) 


| @ Has the Davidson Dual Duplica- 

tor proven its value in actual use? 
Ask any of the hundreds of users 
in .business offices and U. S. 
Government Departments all 
over the country. 


@ Will you send me a copy of this 
book? 


Yes. No charge, no obligation. 


| DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1026-60 West Adams Stree? Chicago 7, Illinois 


Agents in principol cities 
of U.S., Canada, Mexico 
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Pope of Instruments 


The Hunter College Assembly Hall in 
New York—at 68th Street, and not to be 
confused with the interim site of the UN 
Security Council in the Bronx—housed a 
new kind of academic procession on April 
18. The 80 men and women in black 
gowns who marched down the aisle were 
members of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, representing some 7,000 members 
of the 130 chapters throughout the coun- 
try. They had assembled there before the 
ABC broadcast by Serge Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony to celebrate 
their 50th anniversary and to give Kous- 
sevitzky a certificate making him an hon- 
orary associate of the guild for his assist- 
ance to organists and composers for organ 
who wished to come out of the church 
and into the concert hall. The late Fred-. 
erick Stock of the Chicago ‘Symphony 
was the only American conductor previ- 
ously so honored. 

Although the American Guild of Or- 
ganists does not grant degrees, it is au- 
thorized by the University of the State 
of New York—the state’s board of educa- 
tion—to conduct examinations and grant 
certificates of fellowship, associateship, 
and choirmastership. These examinations 
are so tough that about 66% per cent of 
the applicants fail. As yet, the AGO has 
not the prestige of its model, the Royal 
College of Organists in England, but it 
has moved ahead steadily to dignify and 
raise the standards of a group of musicians 
who have at their disposal an ever-grow- 
ing audience and some of the finest in- 
struments in the world. 

Education by Biggs: It was Hector 
Berlioz who called the orchestra the King 
of Instruments and the organ the Pope— 
thereby relegating it to a position of soli- 
tary splendor. Since Berlioz fathered the 
modern orchestra, his opinion was per- 
haps prejudiced, but he did echo a nine- 
teenth-century romantic view which held 
that an organ played with an orchestra 
produced a “detestable effect.” Although 
many musicians still share this feeling, 
some think otherwise, and few have done 
more than E. Power Biggs, best known 
of American organists, to prove that the 
organ belongs equally to the church, the 
concert hall, and the radio. 

On his regular Sunday-morning CBS 
broadcasts, for example, Biggs has pre- 
sented premiéres of works for organ and 
various instrumental combinations from 
such modern composers as Howard Han- 
son, Roy Harris, Leo Sowerby, Quincy 
Porter, and Walter Piston—whose “Prel- 
ude and Allegro for Organ and String 
Orchestra” Biggs chose to play at last 
week’s broadcast honoring the AGO 
and Koussevitzky. And as an_ indica- 
tion of America’s new interest in the 
organ, only American composers an- 
swered Biggs’s request for fresh material 
for use on his broadcasts. 

The radio, Biggs feels, has done more 
to popularize, the organ than any other 





Biggs: No catering to public taste 


medium. But radio has also brought Biggs 
headaches. On a concert tour could 
repeat the same works in each city. For 
radio he must maintain a far greater 
repertoire. Radio, he says, “is like a 
mouth . . . It has one piece of steak and 
it is ready for the next.” = 

Now 40, Edward George Power Biggs 
was born and educated in England but 
became an American citizen in 1937. He 
lives in Cambridge, where, at Harvard's 
Germanic Museum, it has been his spe- 
cial pride to play the whole cycle of 
Bach’s organ works on an instrument 
which re-creates as practically as possible 
the sound produced in the days of the 
greatest organist of them all. Ultramodern 
organs, with their thundering swells 
and imitative tricks, he doesn’t care for 
at all. Nor does Biggs believe in catering 
to what is supposed to be the public 
taste in music. “The public be damned,” 
he says. “Go ahead and play some- 
thing that is good—and the public will 
follow right with you.” 


Qo 


Hep Cats, Keep Out 


Town Hall in New York just won't 
have much time for jazz next year. Book- 
ings for the 1946-47 season are already 
so heavy that the’ Saturday-afternoon 
5:30 date—now associated with informal 
jazz jam sessions—will be open, with one 
exception, only to serious concert artists. 
For them, a Town or Carnegie Hall re- 
cital means not only the prestige of a 
New York hearing, but also the all-im- 
portant notices of the Manhattan critics, 
and Town Hall feels its duty to them is 
more important: than the cultivation of 
its more recent hep clientele. 

The one vital exception: Eddie Con- 
don, who pioneered the jazz-at-5:30 
trend (Newsweek, Jan. 24, 1944), will 
still be on hand for his familiar jam-and- 
jabber Saturday series once a month. 
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Painted for McCall’s by John Koch 





SHE makes a home 


Even in so fundamental a thing as 
the family dwelling, how different 
are the interests of man and woman! 


Whether he plans or builds or 
buys, a man sees essentially the 
things that make for durability and 
sound investment. He concerns him- 
self with specifications and con- 
struction methods and materials. 


A woman sees the livable features 
that will make the house a pleasant 
home. She thinks of guest closets, 
and kitchen conveniences, and 
room arrangements that will show 


off her favorite pieces of furniture 
to best advantage. 


Her interests center around the 
things that make for a warm, 
friendly place to spend the years. 
How natural, then, for her to turn 
for inspiration and guidance to a 
magazine which caters to these es- 
sentially feminine interests. 

Through continuous research in 
the homes of readers, McCall’s edi- 
tors keep in sensitive touch with the 
problems and the thinking of 
women. They know women’s inter- 


ests—and how to serve them. That 
is why McCall’s occupies so intimate 
a place in the lives of women in 
more than 3,500,000 homes. That is 
why McCall’s is such a potent me- 
dium for telling women about new 
products, new ideas. 


M (Ml; 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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College For Pedestrians 


Long Beach, Calif., had a 100 per 
cent increase in pedestrian traffic deaths 
after the end of gas rationing. When the 
death toll reached 62 for the year and 
30 in the last four months of 1945, Car- 
roll C. Austin of The Press-Telegram be- 
gan writing a series of front-page articles 
on local traffic ‘tragedies. 

‘The crusade spurred the Long Beach 
police and Junior Chamber of Commerce 
into action. Together, they organized a 
“Curbstone College,” unique in civic traf- 
fic-safety education. It conducted “classes” 
for pedestrians in the business districts 
during lunch hours and at parks and 
amusement centers evenings and week 
ends. Movie trailers, radio, posters, and 
picketing were used to gather crowds. 

Last week the “faculty” announced re- 
sults; A reduction in jaywalking viola- 
tions (which carry a $2 fine) from 500 
a month to 90 a month and only thirteen 
pedestrian traffic deaths in the first three 
months of 1946. 


Po 


They Know the News 


Bobby-soxers and their jitterbugging 
male schoolmates know 15.3 per cent 
more about world affairs than school 
children of six years ago, and today’s edu- 
cators show more interest in teaching cur- 
rent events—if Ohio’s seventh to twelfth 
graders are any yardstick. 

These were the conclusions Dr. Clyde 
Hissong, State Director of Education, 


drew from two objective tests given by 
Ohio’s Scholarship tests Division to 9,000 
Ohio pupils in December 1939, and to 
18,000 in December 1945. Questions in 
the exams, known as “Every Pupil Tests,” 
were based on identification of persons, 
countries, and events in the news. 

Hissong discovered the 1939 current- 
events IQ was only 20.4 for seventh, 
eighth, and ninth graders and 30.6 for 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. The highest 
score was only 65.7 and the lowest in 
both categories. zero. But in 1945, the 
lower grade IQ jumped to 34.2, while 
the upper grade rose to 46.9. The zero 
low was bettered by 2 per cent and the 
highest mark was 91. 

A sample of the vast improvement: In 
1939, only 32 per cent of the students 
could identify a picture of Cordell Hull, 
who had then been Secretary of State for 
six years. But in 1945, 44 per cent prop- 
erly tabbed James F. Byrnes, in office 
only five months. 

Six years resulted in one marked shift 
in interest. In 1939, 67 per cent of both. 
groups correctly answered. a_ baseball 
question. In 1945, the percentages were 
only 41 for the three lower grades and 61 
for the three upper. But, asked the name 
of the well-loved newsman killed on Ie 
Shima, 90 per cent of the lower and 87 
of the higher-grade pupils correctly re- 
plied Ernie Pyle. 

Dr. Hissong did not enthuse over the 
tcen-age mental boom: “While these re- 
sults show progress, we must always work 
diligently for continued improvement.” 











Associated Press 


Knuckle Down: I?’s spring and marble shooters are in the limelight at recess, 
lunchtime, and after school. Here Arthur Callenstein of Chicago twists his tongue, 
screws up his face, and arches a wrist in an effort to put proper English on the shot. 


















1 found a 
way fo get 
amazing Sales 
results 


We Give 
Imprinted 
“Autopoint’ 
Pencils Now 


When “‘hard-te- sell” 
days are back, we'll 
be sitting pretty. 


As head of a business, I know 
what giving Imprinted “Auto- 
point” Pencils can do to zip up 
sales and build enduring good 
will. That is why our sales 
program always carries an 
appropriation for them. And 
now, even though sales may 
be easy, it’s doubly important. 
Because one of these days, 
they’re going to be tough to 
get again. 

The climbing power of your 
sales curve can be given a Jift 
with Imprinted “Autopoint” 
Pencils bearing your name, 
slogan or trademark. They are 
good will builders constant 
reminders. 


Beautiful New Styling 
The New “Autopoint” Pencil 
shown is Model 70, styled in 
gleaming gold finish cap, clip 
and tip, with barrel and finger 
grip in black or dubonnet 
molded plastic. “Pocket Level” 
Clip holds pencil low in pock- 
et, clips easy, holds fast. Grip- 
Tite Tip won’t let leads wob- 
ble or fall out. Price $3.75 
(plus excise tax). Various other 
models at lower prices. 
For YOUR Employees 

In your own business, ‘“‘Auto- 
point” Pencils not only are 
economical, but add to the effi- 
ciency of workers—savye tem- 
pers, energy. Equip all your 
employees. Send for catalog. 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Dept. N-4, 1801 Foster Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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The unsuspecting Tierney 


Patroon With Oleanders 


The screen version of “Dragonwyck” 
should please the admirers of Anya Seton’s 
best seller about dark deeds and great 
estates in the Hudson Valley. But the 
unprepared are likely to find this murky 
1840 melodrama heavy going despite a 
lavish and carefully detailed production. 

Dragonwyck, the patroon Nicholas Van 
Ryn’s massive and turreted manor house, 
broods over the river and over his re- 
bellious tenant farmers. With few excep- 
tions, everyone connected’ with Drag- 
onwyck broods, including the servants. 

Van Ryn (Vincent Price) mopes be- 
cause his plump and gluttonous wife 
(Vivienne Osborne) has failed to provide 
him with a son and heir. His wife broods 
on general principles. Their daughter 
(Connie Marshall) suspects that neither 
parent likes her—which, under the cir- 
cumstances, may be just as well. There is 
also a family ghost (evidently brooding 
through several generations) who has 
taken a dislike to the Van Ryns and plays 
the harpsichord at odd hours. 

. Into the nest of potential neurotics } 
comes Miranda Wells (Gene Tierney), 2 
distant relation of the patroon and a 
bucolic beauty from the wilds of Green- 
wich, Conn. Unlike the others, the wide- 
eyed country girl doesn’t have the sense 
to brood. She suspects nothing when Van 
Ryn kills his wits by the inspired but 
improbable expedient of placing a potted 
oleander in her bedroom, and subsequent- 
ly asks Miranda to marry him. 

Miranda realizes that she has married 
a pathological case only -after she has 
borne a son, who dies: a few hours 
birth. Brooding more noticeably than 


MILLER BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ever, Van Ryn commits himself to solitary 
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Only 6 Rooms, but Many Servants... 
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because of NICKEL 


Whose home is it? Could be yours...or any 
average American home. 


And the servants? They are the modern 
household appliances you take for granted... 
that work for you day and night. 


And helping them help you is your Unseen 
Friend, NICKEL. ‘‘ Unseen’’ because so often 
combined with other metals to give alloys that 
have corrosion-resistance, strength and other 
special properties. 


For instance, in your morning 
shower and all through the day, 
clean hot water is yours at the 
turn of a tap... because the tank 
in your automatic water heater 
is made of rustproof Monel. 


Ready for breakfast? You’ll 
get good coffee every time with 
this coffee maker that turns 
itself off and keeps the brew 
just right. How? By an in- 
genious device made possible by 
Nickel Alloys. - 


Zz 


ickel and 


Eggs and toast? It’s just a case 


electric range and toaster. Your 
Unseen Friend steps in again. 
The heating elements are made 








of “touch and glow”’ with your ° 





An 11" x 14” reproduction of this illustration, suit- 
able for framing, will be sent free upon request 


from a Nickel Alloy...and,on the range, not only 
the resistance wire, but the sheathing, too. 


And you, Milady, will whistle 
while you work with a sink like 
this ! Made of a solid, lustrous 
Nickel Alloy, it defies food 


‘ gtains...and the hard knocks 
.of pots can’t crack or chip it. 

I | 
is controlled by your Unseen | \y | 
Friend. For a vital part of your 
thermostat is a Nickel Alloy. In fact, in the 
thermostats of your refrigerator, your electric 


iron and water heater... Nickel helps protect 
your safety and comfort. : 


Even while you’re away, or 
asleep at night, your furnace 





In these and countless other ways...in your 
alarm clock, your radio, your automobile, even 
in your pot cleaners...this versatile servant, 
Nickel, is your Unseen Friend...as much a 
part of your daily life as the electric light you 
read by. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. ¥. 


jckel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 










Dont be a'boor fish” : 
be her dream man J 






Cltigbuk. He combs his hair with water. 


After-water dries, his hair sticks out and hangs 
down like tentacles. Kreml Hair Tonic keeps hair 
_ neatly in place from morn ’til night. 





A Often called a “heel” by the ladies. He 


plasters his hair down with grease. Looks just like 
a gigolo. Kreml keeps hair handsomely groomed 
yet never leaves it looking oily or greasy. 





I am Specks look beauti- 


ful on a trout but not dandruff specks on your 
shoulders. Kreml is famous to remove dandruff 





flakes. Leaves scalp feeling and looking so clean. 


He uses Kreml and his hair is 
always so neat and _ attractive. 
Never pasted down, sticky or 
greasy looking. Just hear the girls 
sigh mm-m-m-m at the man with 
Kreml-groomed hair! 


e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any 
drug counter. Use it daily for acleaner 
scalp—for better-groomed hair. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy— arti 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes Py ig fos nky 
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confinement in the Tower Room, where 


he takes to drugs. Then, one night, he 


visits Miranda’s boudoir with a little gift 
of oleanders. Fortunately, the local doc- 
tor (Glenn Langan), a stalwart admirer. 
who has been studying up on the ole- 
ander’s poisonous properties, rescues her 
in the nick of time. 

P.S. The tenant farmers come out all 
right, too. (DRaconwycx. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Ernst Lubitsch, producer. 
Joseph L, Mankiewicz, director.) 


ows 


Make Mine Disney 


In “Make Mine Music” Walt Disney 
has thrown his book of tricks straight at 
the public’s head, and it hits with a 
pleasant and resounding smack. 

The program notes that this film is 
Disney’s “challenge to the problem of 
fashioning a musical film that avoids the 
pitfall of becoming music interrupted by 


drama, or drama hampered by music.” To | 


do this, he presents ten nonrelated scenes, 
ranging from simple cartoons to a lush 
tone poem and a silhouette ballet. Back- 
ground music engages: the talents of, 
among others, Nelson Eddy, Dinah Shore, 
Benny Goodman, and the Andrews sisters. 

One of the many good features of 
“Make Mine Music” is that it is not as pre- 
tentious as “Fantasia” nor as drawn-out as 
“Pinocchio.” It is done with as much sim- 
plicity as the basic idea will allow, with 


emphasis on the freshness of the ideas and 


the essential quality of the production, 
which are Disney’s long suits. It is enter- 
tainment pure and simple. 

A good example and one of the film’s 
best numbers is called “Johnny Fedora 
and Alice Bluebonnet,” the love story of 
two hats, set to a tune sung by the 
Andrews sisters. 

For a regulation cartoon there is 
Prokofieff’s fable “Peter and the Wolf,” 
introducing three new Disney characters 


- =Sonia the Duck, Ivan the Cat, and Sasha 


the Bird. Fantasy has its fling in “After 
You’re Gone,” in which musical instru- 
ments do a surrealist dance, to the music 
of the Benny Goodman Quartet. And as 
the pay-off, Nelson Eddy lends his voice 
to an operatic parody called “The Whale 
Who Wanted to Sing at the Met.” (MakE 
MinE Music. Released through RKO- 
Radio. By Walt Disney. Technicolor.) 


on 


Danny the Milk Toast 


Danny Kaye is around for the better 
art of the time in “The Kid From Brook- 
yn,” which is good news for his public 
at large, and for Samuel Goldwyn in par- 
ticular. It is immediately apparent that 
Goldwyn spent considerable thought and 
a lot of money (reportedly $2,000,000) 
on the job. In addition to Kaye, the price 
of admission includes. the best in Techni- 
color, a pleasant score, first-rate support- 
ing players, and, of course, the current 
crop of Goldwyn Girls, any one of whom 
can supply the body for a story that is 
sometimes lacking in substance. 
At its most substantial, the plot derives 
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Depreciation vs Obsolescence 
























Here is a picture of a battle which may be going on in _ chines with higher productivity can make your present 
your plant — at the expense of increased production machines obsolete by doing more work efficiently at 













- and lower costs. If you are a typical U. S. manufacturer, lower cost. In most companies, the obligations of long- 
) > . . ‘ . . . 
ers your machine tools may be written off at a 5% rate over term depreciation often over-rule good judgement when 
. a 20 year depreciation period as a standard practice. Yet | modernization and replacemént of machine tools is the 
tru. = _—s in’ 7-10 years, new production techniques and new ma- _ sound course. 
usic 
1 as 
oice 9 
hale What's the solution? 
a A MERICA’S STANDARD of living has been pushed up— 
) prices have been lowered—jobs have been made be- 
cause U. S. industrial output of goods per man-hour rises 
at the rate of 50% every ten years—our national INDuUs- 

—_ TRIAL Par. If you are burdened with obsolete machine 
‘ook- ae ' ; 

ic tools, rising production costs—now is the time to close 
abli &P 
oe the gap between rated depreciation and actual obsoles- 1 

al : 
and cence—and minimize the financial burden of replacement. 
000) For all the facts, write for Kearney & Trecker’s new, free | 
price gmnately, 50% SVindusttiseican Pany to El : he is ea 
chni- ja Natidation of andhigh rain oF booklet, “Depreciation vs. Obsolescence”. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 
as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 





211,000 Shares 


American Airlines, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


~ 


Price $90 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the severat Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


EMANUEL, DEETJEN €? CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


April 11, 1946. . 
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from a play that became a Harold Lloyd 
vehicle in 1936 (“The Milky Way”), 
Thus, Danny Kaye plays one»Burleigh 
Sullivan, the Caspar Milquetoast of a 
Brooklyn milk route. Rapidly and in the 
order named, he switches his love from 
his horse to Virginia Mayo, gets fired, 
and makes the newspaper headlines as 
the man. who knocked out the world’s 
middleweight champion (Steve Cochran) 
in a street brawl. . 

Just how he becomes the world’s mid- 
dleweight champ and president of a milk 
company, despite the best intentions of 
Walter Abel, Eve Arden, and Lionel 
Stander as the title holder’s intimate asso- 
ciates, is often hilariously funny, and 
when it isn’t the production and the Gold- 











‘wyn Girls take over. - 


Miss Mayo sings nicely, photographs 





The Brooklyn kid’s first love 


better, and seems very understanding. 
As Burleigh’s sister, Vera-Ellen contrib- 
utes several delightful dance routines and 
helps Miss Mayo with the Jule Styne- 
Sammy Cahn score. Kaye is so busy 
blocking lethal body blows that he has 
time for only one of his frantic arias in 
dialectal double-talk. This is an oversight 
that should be remedied next time. (THE 
Kip From Brooxtyn. RKO-Radio. Sam- 
uel Goldwyn, producer. Norman Z. Mc- 
Leod, director. Technicolor.) 


oo 


Murder! Alan Ladd’s Back 


The gardener—particularly in the sea- 
son of the seed catalogue—should be 
warned that the contribution of “The 
Blue Dahlia” is homicidal rather than 
horticultural. The film marks Alan Ladd’s 
first screen appearance since his release 
from the armed services, and he is just as 
steely eyed and dead-pan as ever, just as 
free and easy on the draw as he was in 
“This Gun for Hire” and “The Glass 
Key.” If anything, a little more so. 

Although the screen play supplied b 
Raymond Chandler—an expert in su 
matters as murder and contributing may- 
hem-—is a little shaky in its logic, “Dahlia 
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New idea speeds tine, stattc-tree radto ro millions 


Wuat radio listener doesn’t look for- 
ward to the high-fidelity, noise-free 
reception of FM! 

Soon the highest quality FM will 
reach out to more millions. For IT&T’s 
manufacturing associate, the Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
has created new and finer FM broad- 
cast systems available in complete 
packages, 

All these systems feature transmit- 
ters with the Federal “Frequematic”* 


Modulator, an advancement that as- 
sures F'M transmission at peak fidelity. 
Almost as easy to order as soap or 
cigarettes, these “packaged” stations 
include everything from microphones 
to antenna tower. 

Simplicity of perfection is the fruit 
of deep roots. IT&T’s quarter-century 
of scientific leadership is marked by 


. premier achievements... the Eiffel 


Tower television station...the new 
Color Television transmitter for the 


Columbia Broadcasting System... 
globe-girdling 200-kilowatt transmit. 
ting tubes for O.W.I. 

Today IT&T is Visioneering new 
ways to enrich the world through com- 
munications, television, radio and 
other allied fields. The international 
experience of the physicists and elec- 
tronic engineering specialists of 
IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories is dedicated to progress 
through creative pioneering. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Corpora TION 


*Trade-mark 





67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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‘on the 
ROAD 


| ene are many, many “bends” 
for yvour tires even on a straight road, for tires are 
bending — flexing — continuously. Your tires cush- 
ion with air all the road surface irregularities and 


give you a smoother ride. 


r¢ 


You can save your tres while they flex over 
these millions of “bends” by carrying the correct 
(- air pressure in cach tire. Tires 
we) my _ _ 
ell So overinfluted make hard riding and 
increase the wear on treads. Cudermflited ures 


shorten ure life as much as 30%! 


(Glivae ametuc pressures Ws ith vour LEE tire ccaler 
—he's an expert on proper inflation. And when 
new tres orc needed, safeguard yourself wath 


max.mMumM “rotect on— 
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RUEBER & T:RE CORPORA, ON 


(GOR SEN Ol a OM Gn @ al) Fun aya) 


Lee Celuxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshoho 


'ndus'rial Rubber Produc’'s Division, Republic Rubber, Youna:'to 
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has everything else required for a tough 
and suspenseful thriller. Chandler tailored 
the play specifically to fit Ladd’s gun 
smoke and snarls. 

Three fliers return to Los Angeles from 
overseas duty with the Navy. Hugh Beau. 
mont is the protective type. William Ben. 
dix, his special charge, has a steel plate 
in his skull and “blacks out” when the go. 
ing gets noisy. Ladd, who has other 
problems, leaves his buddies briefly to 
drop in on his wife (Doris Dowling) and 
discovers that she is not the girl he left 
behind .him. 

Repacking his bag but forgetting his 
service gun, Ladd walks out into the 
rain. He accepts a lift from a sympa 
thetic blonde (Veronica Lake), who talks 
a lot while driving toward Malibu but 
is uncommunicative as to her name, age, 
and occupation. More communicative 
is a radio broadcast the next morning 





Lake: Talks a lot, says little 


that reports the murder of the flier’ 
wife and indicates that the husband 
is suspect No. 1. 

The rest of the film is the unlikely story 
of Ladd’s adventures playing detective 
while avoiding the Los Angeles police. At 
one time or another the list of suspects in- 
cludes Howard da Silva, the owner of a 
swanky night club (the Blue Dahlia, inci- 
dentally); da Silva’s partner and _ their 
hired plug-uglies; Miss Lake, who tum 
out to be da Silva’s estranged wife; and 
a mealy-mouthed house detective (Wil 
Wright). By his own admission, even the 
shell-shocked Bendix is a candidate for 
the gas chamber. 

It won't matter if you solve the case 
before the police do. The action is s 
and sadistic. The players, including Tom 
Powers as a welcome change from 
standard cinema cop, carry on with sur 
prising restraint and more conviction that 
the circumstances warrant. (THE BLU 
Dania. Paramount. John Housemat, 
producer. George Marshall, director.) 


























- Gow rus 8 your House ? 


Now that the war's over and a lot more 
civilian goods are on the market, it’s a 
big temptation to spend just about all 
you make, and not put anything aside, 

But to fall for that temptation is plenty 
dangerous. It’s like trying to live in the 
house above—a house that might come 
tumbling down about your ears at the 
first little blow of hard luck. 


Right now the best possible way to 




















keep your finances in sound shape is to 
save regularly—by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 


These Bonds are exactly like War 
Bonds, Millions of Americans have found 
them the safest, easiest, surest way to 
save. The U. S. A. protects every dollar 
you invest—and Uncle Sam gives you 
his personal guarantee that, in just ten 
years, you'll get four dollars back for 


every three you put in! 


If you stick with the Payroll Savings 
Plan, you'll not only guard against rainy 
days, you'll also be storing up money 
for the really important things—like 
sending your children to college, travel- 
ling, or buying a home. 


So—anyway you look at it—isn’t it 
smart to buy every single U. S. Bond 


_ you can possibly afford! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Newsweek 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


For 40 years Duccio’s “Crucifixion” hung in a J. P. Morgan bedroom 


The Morgan Duccio 


An American family owned the im- 
portant old master for 40 years, yet its 
unveiling this week at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts marked its first public display 
in this country. No one knows why the 
J. P. Morgans kept their fourteenth-cen- 
tury Crucifixion by Duccio out of sight of 
all but a few intimate friends in an up- 
stairs bedroom of their English home at 
Aldenham. Flown here last year, the trip- 
tych was then sold by the dealers Du- 
veen’s to the delighted Boston Museum, 
which owned no Duccio. Only the center 
panel is credited to this greatest of all 
Sienese painters. The wings are believed 
to be the work of his follower, Simone 
Martini. There are only thirteen other 
Duccios outside Italy; Boston’s makes the 
seventh in this country. 


ows 


He Flies Through the Air - 


The cow never actually jumps over the 
moon in Marc Chagall’s paintings, but 
asses and winged herrings soar through 
the air, sometimes playing violins, and a 
cow on a rooftop drinks from a_ tub 
while a milkmaid, with head detached, 
floats down. 

Fifty-one of this front-rank artist’s 
paintings, in soft yet brilliant hues of 
blue and red, lavender and green, went 
on exhibition last week at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York. The Art 
Institute of Chicago, which helped ar- 
range the show and pay the heavy ex- 
penses of importing eighteen of the 
peeing from European collections, will 

ave it next fall. The retrospective 
includes 35 of the prints which caused 


Carl Schniewind of the Institute to say 
that Chagall “must be regarded as one 
of the great etchers of our day.” 
Chagall, who was born 57 years ago in 
Russia, spent years in France, and came 
to the United States in 1941, is a warm, 
effervescent, and sentimental person who 
lives with his daughter on Riverside 
Drive in New York. Asked why he paints 
such incongruities as people floating 
through the air, Chagall will reply: “Be- 
cause I love it very much. Through the 
heart it is possible to understand. Not 
through the head. The art is as the wind. 
There is no beginning, no end. For me all 
that is spontaneous. Not cerebral—pfft. 





Arnold Newman 


Chagall: “Art is as the wind . . . simple as cold water”. 


- 
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Simple as cold water. No complications 
for Chagall.” 

But while the juxtaposition of images 
in Chagall’s paintings can surely not be 
easily explained, the images are mostly 
from his childhood. Chagall’s birthplace 
was Vitebsk, the “sad and joyful city” 
whose domed church towers, wooden 
houses, and snow-covered streets appear 
again. and again in his painting. His fam- 
ily was a large one—eight sisters, one 
brother, and innumerable aunts and 
uncles. Chagall describes them ‘as il- 
literate but intelligent. His father carried 
boxes in a herring depot. His Uncle 
Neuch “played the violin like a shoe- 
maker.” One feast day of Simhath Torah 
his grandfather disappeared. The family 
finally found him-—sitting quietly on the 
roof and munching raw carrots. 

Wedding in Vitebsk: Chagall met 
his wife Bella on the bridge in Vitebsk. 
Her death in 1944 was a staggering blow 
to him. He says of her: “Bella was the 
first to understand me. She directed all 
my art.” Bella’s parents, wealthy diamond 
dealers, had violently opposed her mar- 
riage to the poor painter. “They didn’t do 
a true marriage,” says Chagall, “so I had 
to do it in my painting.” On the anniver- 
sary of their marriage, on Bella’s birthday 
or his or their daughter Ida’s, Chagall has 
painted lovers. They may_be riding on 
the back of a red rooster past the Eiffel 
Tower, floating in the middle of a lush 
bouquet, or standing on a snowy village 
street beneath an oil lamp. Bella is usually 
dressed in a white bridal gown, and often 
there are musicians, candles, bouquets, 
and a small wedding ceremony going on 
under a canopy in the background. 

Chagall’s paintings have always, like 
Vitebsk, been “sad and joyful.” Since 


Bella’s death even his lovers area sad. A 
hard worker and a perfectionist who has 
sometimes spent fifteen years on a can- 
vas, Chagall nowadays tries to lose him- 
self in his work. Nonetheless he says of 
himself, “sad Chagall.” 












Ww aie 


“Neither snow nor rain ... nor gloom 
of night” stops the Nation’s largest 
single fleet of cars and trucks in speed- 
ing mail deliveries ...a service often 
taken for granted. 

Contributing to the dependability of 
many of those vehicles is their elec- 
trical lifeline . . . the batteries, dis- 


AUTO-LIT 


tributors, spark plugs, complete igni- 
tion systems, built by Auto-Lite. That’s 
one reason why a majority of America’s 
builders of cars, trucks and tractors 
‘specify more than 400 Auto-Lite prod- 
ucts as ofiginal factory equipment. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Piugs » Batteries © Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable - Instruments » Sealed Beam Units 

















"Cocktail Superb... 
the Srarlett O'Hara 














Southern Com- 
fort. One pony of 
Cranberry Juice 
or Grenadine. 
Juice of 4% fresh 
lime. Fine ice 
Strain into cock- 
tail glass. It’s 
marvelous. 


EROM THE CURRIER © IVES PRINT: 
A Race for the Buckhorns 


As different and 
delightful as its 
c ing name- 
sake, theScarlett 
O’Hara is more 
than a cocktail. 
It’s a never-for- 
gotten experi- 
ence that only 
the Grand Old 
Drink of the 
South can pro- 
vide. Try the 
other exciting 
“recipes in the 
booklet on the 
bottle. 





100 Proof 
LIQUEUR 


Theres Orly Ore 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


NO SUGAR IS NEEDED WITH 


Versatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Of Man’s Good Friday 


Ignazio Silone still manages to stand al- 
most alone amid the shambles. He repre- 
sents the lost hopes of the between-wars 
generation of European revolutionary in- 
tellectuals. But unlike Arthur Koestler, 
Silone has kept a tiny light glimmering 
and he offers it to the new. postwar gen- 
eration striving to find a way to some 
greater, better freedom. . 

It is no new panacea that Silone 
snatches from the decades of defeat and 
frustration and war. For the individual he 
counsels honesty and perseverance. - For 
the race he clings, as many others have 
clung before him, to the aspirations of a 
purified Christianity. Out of all that has 
happened in Europe and the world in the 
last 25 years he offers an almost invisible 
advance. 

“The rediscovery of a Christian heri- 
tage, in the revolution of our. time,” 
Silone says, “remains the most important 
gain that has been made in these last 
years for the conscience of our genera- 
tion.” He adds that “suffering has carved 
out new dimensions in our souls, of which 
we were unaware in 1919.” It is, theré- 
fore, still Good Friday for mankind so 
long as men who “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness” are persecuted and “the 
spirit of man is still forced to save itself 
in hiding.” 

Out of the hiding of the war years, 
which Silone spent in Switzerland, he 
brings a fresh consideration of these prob- 
lems in the form of a play, “And He Hid 
Himself.” Like his novels (“Fontamara,” 
“Bread and Wine,” “The Seed Beneath 
the Snow”) it is set in his native Italy and 
its protagonist is his memorable Pietro 








Spina, the intellectual revolutionist whose — 


odyssey he traced in his previous books. 
The time is again prewar and his char- 
acters all play the same parts: Spina, who 
comes back from foreign parts to work 


again among the peasants of his home’ 


district; and the peasants, who think the 
truth is much too obvious to need elabo- 
ration. “There isn’t any truth but one,” 


_ says Donato. “Poor folks have a bad time 


of ‘it. That’s the truth.” Agostino adds: 
“To learn a truth like that there’s no 
need to wear your eyes out over a piece 


of paper.” 


In the course of a simple action, con- 
sisting of Spina’s fresh attempt to set up 
an underground newspaper, Silone ex- 
amines all the issues of the revolutionary 
struggle with the grave honesty which has 
always characterized him. He looks into 
the lurking corners of fear and love, 
complacency and cowardice. He rejects 
the emptiness of disillusionment. “Des- 
tiny,” he says, “is the alibi of resigned 
weaklings.” Of that Silone is still en- 
gaged, in this play, in convincing himself. 
He has not fully one so and for that rea- 
son he does not yet quite convince others. 
Now back in Italy, once more in politics 
as a revolutionary Socialist, Silone is test- 
ing the lessons of his long exile. His 


ARE YOUR TEET! 
HHAKO 
TO BRY:EN? 


* Special Dentist’s formula 
< works longer to Safely 
ened Bryten Teeth! 


Here’s why teeth that are hard to bryten 
need the longer cleaning and polishing 
action of fetent No. 2. Unliker many 
ordinary dentifrices, Iodent does not 
t foam up or disperse when you brush 
-your teeth. It contains millions of tiny 
' particles scientifically treated to prevent 
disintegration . . . to longer . . . clean 
longer. As long as you brush your teeth 
Todent continues to clean and polish. 
To restore the natural sparkle to your 
teeth get Iodent No. 2 today! It’s safe. 
Made bya Dentist. Tooth Paste or Powder. 


IODENT 





Millions with teeth easy to bryten 


odent No.1] 


especially children ous 



























Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 


OGth Consecutive Quarterty Distribution 
The Trustees have declared 
a quarterly distribution of 
twenty-two (22) cents a share, 
payable April 20, 1946, to 
holders of certificates of bene- 
ficial] interest at the close of 
business March 29, 1946. 

ROBERT W. LADD. Secretary 
Boston, Mass., March 18, 1946 

















skytop Club 


LARNY A limited number of 
oN desirable rooms not re- 
served by members are 

4g available on the Amer- 
ares ican plan. The Club’s 


recreational and entertainment 
features are excellent. 





formation e 
tn The Biltmore (MU 6-8648). 
Wm. W. Malleson, Jr., General Manager 
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further report will be awaited with 
ial interest. (AND HE Hm HimseE tr. 
By Ignazio Silone. 126 pages. Harper. $2.) 
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Fowler's Happy Solo. 

One winter day in 1890 Charlie Dev- 
lan walked into his mother-in-law’s kitch- 
en and demanded a cup of coffee. Amazed 
at his bold tone of voice, that estimable 
dame placed her hands on her hips and 
told the young man to say “Please.” But 
Charlie was fed up with her imperious 
ways. Something of a worm, he turned, 
said good-by to his pretty and pregnant 
wife, and walked out into the snow. Not 


wind and snow,” his son was born. 
For 30 years Charlie Devlan lived a 
lonesome life in the Colorado hills. His 





Fowler: His tales hang well 


wife divorced him, remarried, and had 

two other children. For 80 years his son, 

e-. brought up by the mother-in-law who 

had driven Charlie away with the words 

good riddance,” never saw the father. 

But the memory—if it could be called 

that-of Charlie Devlan never left the 

al boy or man. All his life was a quest for 

the man—or his equivalent—who ‘ran away 
two months before his son was born. 

Gene Fowler tells the story of this 

quest in “Solo in Tom-Toms,” one of 

the most delightfully cockeyed autobi- 

ographies written in recent years. Gene 


r Fowler, born Devlan,* uses the device 
d of the lost father to tie together a string of 
a childhood Yeminiscences, a mad cast of 
r- Fowleresque characters, and a bunch 
. of hilarious and sentimental tales that 


take their place beside his previous 

‘Trumpet in the Dust,” “Timber Line,” 

and “Good Night, Sweet Prince.” 
Denver-born and Denver-bred, Fowler 








long thereafter, “on a day and night of © 
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Rates slashed 22%— now more than ever, 
a money-making “tool” for every business 


No matter where you do business, even in 
the smallest town, the speed of Air Express 
is at your service — between thousands of 
U. S. communities and scores of foreign 
countries. 

Yes, when “getting somettiing fast” 
means better serving a customer or clinch- 
ing a deal, keeping a factory open and men 
at work — Air Express more than pays its 
way, It’s a money-maker, 








Specity Air Express- Better Business Buy Than Ever 





RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) 
































pA, | 2 the. | 8 tho, | 28 the.| 40 the. edd 
149 | $1.00 | $1.00] $1.40] $1.23]  s.07¢ 
309 | 10a] 1.18] 220] 300] sarc 
sao | t07| 14a] 906] 6.16] 15.25¢ 
ees | 1.17| 1.96] 748] 1228] 20.70 
‘230 | 145| 359| 1748] 2024] 70416 
Over | 1.47 |- 2.40) 10.42| 29.47 | 73.68 
































In the face of rising prices, Air Express rates have 
been slashed 22% since 1943, saving business 
millions of dollars. And rates include special pick- 
up and delivery in all principal U. S. towns and 
cities — with fast, co-ordinated air-rail service 
between 23,000 off-airline points. Service direct by 
air to and from scores of foreign countries in the 
world’s best planes, giving the world’s best service 


— at lowered cost. ° 


GETS THERE FIRST- 


Write Today for new Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 
Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Tomorrow s Styling Today 
keens you Smart in the Rain 
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ALLIGATOR 


we, 
SLUM 









At better dealers 
in a wide range 
of popular prices. 


The Alligator Company 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles 



















WINTER DRAFTS 
AND COLD! 
SAVE FUEL! 
KEEP OUT SUMMER 
DUST AND DIRT! 


CHAMBERL:N 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
Commercial, Institutional, Industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep heat in, 
cold and dirt out. Oldest and largest weather 
strip service in the world. 2 million users. Pay for 
themselves in fuel saved and cleaning expense. 
Improve storm window efficiency. End noisy, 
sticking windows. All-metal, with famous “looped 
tongue” seal. Factory-branch installation assures 
jetys ennnneleerty. Free survey! No obligation! 
now ‘ 


ite FREE SURVEY-ceu 
tea, Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Seresas obligation! Ask for yours now! 





1 Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 
eo 
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is the true son of that incredible city. 
He captures the sounds, sights, and 
smells of the Rocky Mountain metropolis 
as it was in the very late 90s and the 
first twenty years of the present century, 

A rambling raconteur, Fowler misses 
no opportunity to romanticize his own 
life and the lives of his graridparents, 
school-day friends, and early pals of the 
Denver city rooms. If. the strict truth is 
somewhere else as he writes, there is 
enough truth on which to hang a happy 
tale, and when Fowler hangs a tale it 
hangs supremely well. 

In Search of a Dad: Fowler’s grand- 
father Wheeler was-:a bearded prospector 


’ who never found enough gold to raise 


him above poverty. His grandmother was 
a stern, religious, wonderfully kind and 
remarkably outspoken woman who strug- 
gled hard to bring Gene up in the fear of 

er Puritan God. Fowler's mother was 

retty and loving and the possessor of a 
eed voice. Gene loved her deeply, but 
the two women, for all the love they 
lavished on him, could never make up for 
the lack of a father in his. life. Grand- 
father was too much of a dreamer and 
seeker of the impossible to take the 
father’s place. 


And so Fowler’sought to find a father , 


elsewhere. Sometimes he found traces of 
what he wanted in the fathers of his 
friends. His portrait of and _ tribute to 


' Wilberforce Whiteman, father of Paul 


(who once, with Gene, was haled into 
Judge Ben Lindsay’s juvenile court for 
greasing the Denver car tracks), are 
charmingly done. So are the portraits of 
Papa Sullivan, an Irish salesman with a 
penchant for writing outraged letters to 
the Denver editors; of Buffalo Bill Cody, 


who was Fowler’s eternal hero; of young 
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Spain in Red and Black: Saluting 
Falangistas and Franco’s pillaging allies, 
two of a new collection of drawings by 
Luis Quintanilla, Spanish architect 
turned artist, who spent two years . «+ 
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ack Dempsey, whom Fowler pictures ° 
as a far different person than he was 
wuilt.into by publicity; and of others less 
well known. ‘ 

Because of the impecuniosity of his 
grandfather, Gene had to go to work at 
an early age. His first job was as a taxi- 
Jermist’s helper. It didn’t last long, for 
Fowler was a sensitive lad. In fact, after 
his bout at taxidermy he became aa life- 
long vegetarian. His next job was as a 
printer's devil in a publishing company. 
Later he drove a wagon for his r 

cle, who catered to the luxury-loving 

adams of Denver’s famous red-light 
listrict. Fowler fell in love with one of the 
virls (he was just in his teens) and sent 

her a lacy valentine—or rather, started 
o. But it was found by the manager of 

Mthe grocery and Gene’s first romance was 
nipped in the bud. From printer’s devil 

land grocery clerk he became a reporter. 
Down Memory Alley: It is when’ 

ene goes to work on the Denver papers 

athis book really hits its stride. Fowler 

mew the morgues and police stations 

and brothels of Denver; he also knew 

e cream of society. In fact, he once fell 

love with*the daughter of one of the 

better families and his account of his 
pdolescent siege of the upper crust is 

old with a mixture of wistfulness and 

3 owdiness that is pure Fowler at his best. 
. PShe turned him down because she had 
| fiathered the impression that the effervesc- 

) 











g young reporter was a dope fiend. 

Hilarity mixed with sentimentality 
» Mimarks these fast moving pages. Nobody 
f Biever had a childhood like Gene Fowler. 
’ t least nobody ever remembered his 
) wachildhood quite as Fowler remembers his. 
, [g(ASoLo In Tom -Toms. By Gene Fowler. 
t $390 pages. Viking. $3.) _ 























Drawings, ©1946 by Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
-». in the Loyalist army during the. civil 
war. His drawings reflect his bitterness 
§ (ver the Fascist rape of Spain. (FRANCO'S 
Biack Spain, By Luis Quintanilla. 80 
pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50.) 














KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS... Reliable current. 











POLICE RADIO 


-ment.in hospitals, schools, police radio 
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for convenience, comfort and protection 
A KOHLER Electric Plant in your summer.home, lodge, 


or cottage, will add immeasurably to your comfort, 
convenience, and pleasure. Thrifty, compact, and fully 
automatic, a Kohler Plant will provide the current you 
need for lights, inside and out, running water, refrigeration, 
radio, small tools, and appliances such as electric fans, 
toasters, and other equipment that make life easy. Think 
of the time you'll save, the problems you’ll solve, the con- 
venience you'll enjoy by having these advantages at the 


flip of a switch! a 


Kohler Electric Plants have a remarkable reputation for 
giving long years of trouble-free service., This established 
reliability has made them favorites not only for homes, 
farms, and rural enterprises, but also for night-lighting 
construction jobs, oil well operations, and fire-fighting 
trucks. For emergency service, Kohler 
Plants are considered essential equip- 


stations, homes, factories and other 
pact where current failure might cause 
azard, or loss of revenue. 

Kohler Plants range in size from 800 
watts to 10 kilowatts. They are built to 
the standards of high quality that have 
been a Kohler tradition for 73 years. 
Write for full information. Kohler Co., 
Dept. 4-N, Kohler, Wisconsin. 


lectric Plans 
Model 1421. 1500 watts, 
115 volt AC. Fully auto- 
matic. Also available for DC 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC: PLANTS + PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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A New Socialist International? 
! by RAYMOND MOLEY 





This year you’re going on a real 
vacation ...the first in four years 
free from travel 
restrictions! Make 
the most of every 
minute ... get there 
sooner and stay 
longer! Put planes 
in your plans... 
fly PCA Capitaliners! You’ll find 
dozens of delightfully different 
vacation spots all over PCA’s 
vast skyway to match your mood 
for relaxation or 
recreation! And if 
you’re traveling on 
a budget. ... remem- 
ber, it costs less 
today to fly PCA! 


For vacation travel ANY- 
WHERE phone your PCA 
inn ticket office or travel agent 











THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 
.  —— 
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There seem to be definite signs 
of a movement that may become a 
sort of revival of the Second, or So- 
cialist, International (to be distin- 
guished from the Third, or Commu- 
nist, International). Essential to such 
a revival would be the building up of 
Socialist or Social Democratic parties 
in Western Europe. The most active 
agent in such a development would be 
the British Labor party, 
strengthened as it is by a 
solid grasp on the British 
Government, with all the in- 
ternational machinery thus 
assured. Such a_ develop- 
ment would involve a work- 
ing arrangement with So- 
cialist parties in France, 
Italy, Belgium and Western 
Germany. 

It may be significant that 
the British Labor party has 
invited Dr. Kurt Schumacher to Eng- 
land to discuss the reconstruction of 
the German labor movements a polit- 
ical force. The inference is the Labor 
party may be interested in using the 
old German Social Democratic party 
as a kind of anti-Communist front. 


Many of the German labor and 
Socialist leaders left Germany when 
Hitler extinguished the Social Demo- 
cratic party. The board of representa- 
tives of the party, including its chair- 
man, Otto Wels, first moved to Prague. 
Then some of them went to Paris. 
Representatives of labor unions went 
to Copenhagen and then to Stockholm. 
However, since V-E Day, the rank and 
file. of the parties in Germany have 
been reluctant to call back the old 
leaders. Just as in Russia after the 
revolution, those who remained in the 
country have been preferred over those 
who went into exile. Moreover, the 
American occupation authorities have 
not favored their return, although 
some have gone back, owing to the 
influence of the British Labor party. 

Dr. Schumacher remained in Ger- 
many throughout. Friends of his, now 
resident in the United States, point out 
that his record is imposing. He was a 
soldier in the first world war and lost 
an arm. When a relatively young man, 
he became a Social Democrat deputy 
in the Reichstag. His speciality was 
economics and he had the respect of 
his profession. But the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders were older men, and the 
young Dr. Schumacher never attained 
high party rank in the pre-Hitler days. 





He had courage and said some bitter 
things about the Nazis when they had 
become a formidable power in the 
Reichstag. As a result, he was thrown 
into a concentration camp when Hitler 
came to power. There he was im- 
prisoned for ten years. After his liber- 
ation, he worked incessantly with some 
of his surviving friends to reconstruct 
his party. He is strongly opposed to 
Communism. He believes 
the Social Democratic party 
is the proper middle force 
around which democracy in 
Germany can be built. He 
is now 50 years old and ap- 
parently in good health. 

It is evident that the Brit- 


ern Europe. Harold Laski 
issued a pamphlet last 
week which made the point that the 
Labor party must not admit Commu- 
nists to- membership. Communism, he 
says, if it gets the upper hand in the 


Socialist movement, will bring about: 


a one-party state and a dictatorship. 
“The Labor party,” he wrote, “does not 
propose . . . dependence upon Mos- 
cow or dependence upon Washing- 
ton.” On the other hand, the Labor 
party is veering definitely toward bet- 


ter relations between the British and : 


Soviet Governments. 


Communist spokesmen, recogniz- 
ing a political counteroffensive, seem 
to feel that Socialism is a more for- 
midable opponent than capitalism. 
The two Marx breeds are bitter toward 
each other. The most vociferous anti- 
Reds in the United States are former 
Socialists. For twenty years, many of 


those who called the first world war | 


“capitalist” and “imperia¥’ have been 
making a living denouncing Stalin and 
Russia in the “capitalist” press. 
The United States cannot hope that 
European countries will be as quick 


to imitate the American Constitution | 


as was Japan. We can hardly direct the 
7 of Europe. European nations 

ave never successfully adopted our 
republican institutions. We are having 
enough trouble trying to understand 
what our own parties stand for. But we 
can afford some sympathy for this ef- 


ish Labor. party hts decided { 
to encourage this middle-of- } 
the-road sentiment in West- § 
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fort to use Socialism as an antidote to ' 


Communism in Europe. The relative 
weakness of Communism, as reve 
in recent European elections, offers 
some hope the effort may gain grou 
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En S You, too, will prefer SCHENLEY Reserve for the 
Jey the Taste smooth, rich flavor which has made it America’s 
thats Mellow asa Wan 


largest-selling whiskey. Try SCHENLEY Reserve soon. 


S M. ° 4 Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 657 grain neutral spirits. 
Uunny orning Po es ner Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 








If you’ve thought of glue only as an evil- 
smelling substance which the “fix-it man” 

uses for minor household repairs. . . think 
again. Come, join our 5-minute Quiz Program! 


Research-developed glues—products of 
Monsanto Chemistry—serve you in far more 
ways than you may suspect. They bond into 
a single, rugged panel the three-decker “‘sand- 
wiches”’ of “abt and glue that you know and 
use as plywood... pos they can hold together 
not merely your kitchen chair, but also vital 
parts of your new home, your private plane, 
your pleasure boat, scores of new and better 
products you’ll own tomorrow. 







DO YOU KNOW? Ina ye ywood made with Monsanto 
glues could form a “ribbon” four feet wide and three- 
ply thick, circling the globe nearly twice. World’s big- 
i? plywood glue producer is Monsanto’ "s subsidiary, 

Laucks, Inc., ‘* America’s Glue Headquarters.” 





DO YOU KNOW? The Mosquito bomber and 
the P-T boat— made of wood and glue— proved 
how modern waterproof, fungusproof glues 
stand up... forecasting stronger, lighter- 
weight glue-construction for peacetime craft. 
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DO YOU KNOW? Modern ow make possible the salva 

of one-fourth of our salable forest resources which would 
otherwise be wasted. Scrap timber which formerly went 
to the burners now goes to the glue room in modern 
mills . . . is edge-glued, patched or jointed into first-grade 
stock, stronger than the equivalent one-piece material. 





00 YOU KNOW? In at least twenty places the mod- 
ern glueguncanreplace theold hammer-and-nails 
method in building construction, laying a ribbon 
of glue silently and swiftly. Sketches above show 


What's YOUR Problem ? 


If you make anything which has to be assembled, 
~scheoet Aaiciiiiicenens Beltiaatin = aoner 





uatling Sadie ac sae: GE's tonic 
sales office nearest you. And remember, construction 
and plywood glues are only a few of the many 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








DO YOU KNOW? Arches for many modern 
structures are laminated of wood and 
Monsanto-made glues... retaining the natu- 
ral beauty of wood, gaining advantages in 
extra strength, lightness and ease of erection. 





7) Glue gun lays ribbon 2. Plywood ‘panels are 
-— on upper edge laid on each side of 
rame in flat bed jig. glue-coated framework. 
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how walls of plywood (glued, net nailed to stud- 
ding) provide modern prefabricated or plaster- 
less construction with speed and economy—8.6 
times stronger than conventional walls. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 








